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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


[S foreign affairs the whole attentio: of the nation 
has been turned during the week upon th 

in Egypt. The 
be heartily congratulated upen the pomptitude, the 





crisis 
Government, in our julgment, are to 
discrimination and the clearness with yvhich they have 


acted. The results have been extrencly satisfactory. 


In a case like this where the dangeris far tco greet 
for the indulgence of mere “ finessing* results are the 


test. Our experienced representatives h Egypt, wisely 
inspired by the Government at home, have made no 
mistake. It is easy to say, as opponents of the Govern- 


ment have been saying, that this or thas demand made 
upon Egypt is 
We do not believe it. 


unnecessarily harsh o 
Nevertheless, we hold that it is 


inopportune, 
matter of prime importance to kcep ourselves right 
with the world 


to our action are bred of ignorance or prejudice. We 
5 J 


, even though many of the forcign objections 


rst leading article the invaluable 


have explained in our { 
part which the Leaguc 
play. We shall not have ! 
present policy if we do not pluck out of the present 
evil the 


aimos phe re of the world. 
x ¢ ke 


of Nations might be made to 





wholly suceeeded wit! 


future benefit of intensifying the peaccful 


The Sirdar died from his wounds just before miduig 
on Thursday, November 20th. 


it 
e 
e 


‘ 
vy 
aficrnoon of th 


Cn the 








same day the British Cabinet had been hurricdly called 
together when, it is understood, the grave situation in 
Kgypt was the only subject of discussion. The result of 
mecting was seen last Saturday, when Lord Allenby 
presented a Note to Zaghlul Pasha. The Note stated 
that the murder of the Sirdar was the natural outcome of 


a campaign “ not discouraged ” by the Egyptian Govern- 
ryt al . 
ment. The Egyptian rulers had proved themselves 


unwilling to protect foreign lives or, at all events, incapable 
of doing so. By the murder Egypt, “as at present 
governed,” was “held up to the contempt of civilized 
peoples.” This very strong assertion was, in our opinion, 
fully justified by the facts. When Mr. MacDonald was 
Prime Minister he earnestly pointed out to the Egyptian 
Government what a criminal risk they were accepting in 
allowing anti-British movements and feeling to be organ- 
ized in both the Sudan and Egypt. 
massacre were, of course, possibilities which Mr. MacDon- 
ald, like every other British statesman, had in his mind. 
* * * * 


Assassination and 


The British Note went on to make certain demands. 
There must be a full apology for the crime ; an inquiry 
into the authorship of the crime with the condign punish- 
the suppression of all popular 
public demonstrations ; the payment of a fine of £500,000 ; 
the withdrawal from the Sudan within twenty-four hours 
of all Egyptian officers and all purely Egyptian units ; 
the enlargement of the area to be inigated at Gezira, 


ment of the assassins ; 


and the withdrawal! of all opposition to British action on 
behalf of foreign interests in Egypt. The Note ended 
with the that if these demands were not 
with the British 
would take The 
nature of British movements had not been expected by 
the Egyptian populace, and the cavalcade, symbolically 
impressive in size—it was a full regiment of Lancers— 
which escorted the High Commissioner on his visit to 
Zaghlul Pasha created great excitement. The trumpcters 
counded a Royal Salute at the Council buildings, and 
this brought the deputics hurrying out on to the balcony 
Parliament Heuse. The Times correspondent says 
that they seem d to be pe rturbed at the spec tacle of the 
to the Parliament House. 
* * x * 

Lord Allenby in mufti—a form of dress greatly objected 
to by the Labour Press— read the Note to Zaghtul Pasha. 
; later he had departed. Next Zaghlul 
luad attended the 
session Was which lasted 


announcement 


immediately complied Government 


‘““appropriate action.” determined 


ol the 


Lancers blocking the entrance 


and ten minutes 
Pasha 
Chamber, where a secret 
Most of the deputics were : 


wanted to reject all the 


then 

held 
t first in a defiant 
British 


visited Kin and 


, 


two hours. 


1 ame ceaat 
mood, and demands. 


After a warm discussion, however, it was agreed to accept 
all thx econditi« hs which directly COnC. rned the murds r 
of the Sirdar. That is to say, they were willing to apoto- 


criminals and to pay the fine. Zaghlul 


dy to forbid 


them. The 
1 


OZ , to punish (] 
Pasha then stated that he was in any case rei 


’ : } ae . 
popular demonstrations as he never liked 


deput! -e in to this declaration, but it was decided 
to reiect all the remaining demands. The Egyptian 


which was then drafted, gave such rcasons as nught 


Note, 
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have been expected for rejecting most of the points. An 
hour and a half after Lord Allenby had received it he 
replied that in view of the Egyptian refusal instructions 
were being sent to the Sudan Government to remove all 
Egyptian officers and purely Egyptian units, and to 
eonsider themselves at liberty to increase the Gezira 
nrigation, a P i . 

On Monday afteinoon Lord Allenby further informed 
Zaghlul Pasha that British forces had kecn ordered to 
occupy the Customs Offices at Alexandria. This action 
was carried out by landing parties from the ‘ Valiant’ 
and ‘ Benbow.’ At this point Zaghlul Pasha apparently 
felt that he could not save enough frcm the wreckage 
of his policy to enable him to carry on and he accordingly 
resigned. Just before his resignation he paid the fine 
of £500,000. In a farewell manifesto he adjured the 
aation to keep calm and to remember that it was to its 
own interest to refrain from “ any act against the public 
peace.” When Zaghlul Pasha explained the reasons 
for his resignation to the Chamker of Deputies he said 
that in his opinion the Egyptian Note made it clear 
to the whole world that Egypt was being attacked. 
Finally the Chamber appointed a committee to draw up 
protests to be addressed to the League of Nations and 


to the Parliaments of all the Powers. 
at * 1 * 


An interesting little episode on Monday was the 
presentation, by Lord Allenby, of £1,000 to an Egyptian 
policeman who, though unarmed, pursued the Sirdar’s 
assassins and was wounded by them. King Fuad has 
also decorated the policcman. This man, according 
to the Times correspondent, is a simple fellow from 
Upper Egypt who has not been long in the service. 

+ * * * 

Late on Monday evening it was announced that Ziwar 
Pasha had succeeded Zaghlul Pasha as Prime Minister 
and had already formed a Cabinet. The new Prime 
Minister, happily for himself, is not, like Zaghlul Pasha, 
committed by his past. He wants, according to his 
ewn confession, to save the country from an upheaval 
and he is willing to make what sacrifices he considers 
necessary. To begin with he has sacrificed the Parlia- 
ment, no doubt feeling that if that inflammable body 
is absent he will be rid of the chief element of upheaval. 
Accordingly the Parliament has been prorogued for a 
month, Ziwar Pasha, who is sixty years old, is a 
popular character and his appointment has excited no 
hestility. He was Advocate-General under the well- 
known Nubar Pasha and afterwards under Fahmy 
Pasha before he was appointed to the National Court 
of Appeal. Since 1917 he has been head of several depart- 
ments, and he is thus a man of very considerable training 
and experience. Zaghlul Pasha professes himself ready 


to support the new Government. 
* * 


It was not to be expected that the rapid and rigorous 
British action would escape foreign criticism, and the 
original suspension of judgment in France has been 
followed by distinctly unfavourable criticism. The 
general sense of the criticism is that Great Britain has 
some ulterior motive and that there is no reason why 
French interests should be subordinated to what Great 
Britain deems to be her minimum requirements. Fortu- 
nately Great Britain is able to show that what she 
has done has in fact had very successful results and 
that her policy is really framed in a spirit of trusteeship 
for every foreign resident in Egypt. The Cairo corre- 


spondent of the Times says that French residents in 
Egypt were surprised when they read the comments 
“It is considered that the 
French Press does not appreciate the situation in Egypt 


in the French newspapers. 


at 


. . » The colony feels that its safety is threatened a 1 

warmly approves the measures taken. . . . Jn eae 

the situation it was imperative to act promptly,” . 
* * * * 

Lord Allenby’s consistently sympathetic 
towards Egypt may fairly be cited 
of good faith. To some Englishmen at home he may 
have seemed in the past to have gone out of his Way to 
encourage the grant to Egypt of a risky degree of inde. 
pendence. Therefore we may be sure now that he has 
acted as he has done not because he wanted to do it 
but because he recognized the necessity of doing it 
But as we have already said, we can give a final proof 
more important than any other—of our good faith by 
spontaneously steking the co-operation of the League 
of Nations in ar Egyptian settlement. 7 

* * * * 

Sir Lee Stack was one of those quict but diligent 
workers who attract little attention outside the sphere 
of their work. 3orn in 1868 he was educated at Clifton 
and it was knewn by everybody in Egypt that Sit 
Reginald Wingde when Sirdar had found in Stack, 
whom he made lis Military Secretary, the very man he 
wanted—a man vho could sce into the heart of a problem, 
seizing on essenials and instinctively casting aside the 
bountiful crops of irrelevances which are yielded by the 
Egyptian charater. Stack was, morcover, patient, just 
and sympatheti. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in a recent 
speech said of im :— 


attitude 
as another proof 


“When I met hm first he was merely a name to me. I had 
heard all sorts of sories about the administration of the Sudan, 
and in the course of acquainting myself with the facts Sir Ls 
Stack’s name was -verywhere. When 1 met him I saw a quiet, 
silent, straightmined, devoted man, a man whose whole mind 
was absorbed in hi work, who thought of one thing only—how to 
perform his duty onestly with the whole of his soul, and it was 
even suggested tone, in one of our latest interviews, to face even 
death itself in orer to perform his duty. 1 saw a man who won 
my great esteemand most unqualified respect.” 

* * * % 

The Manifeso of the Independent Labour Party, 
issued on Tuesay, in regard to the Egyptian situation, 

‘annot be allowd to pass without a protest from us as to 
the way in whch those who have drafted it treat the 
Sudan. They eclare that the Egyptian people have as 
much right to rovern themselves as any other nation, 
and yet forget o say a single word as to the monstrous 
claim of the Egyptians to impose their domination 
upon the Sudaiese. It is also most unfair to speak, as 
the Manifesto loes, of the appropriation of the water 
supply from tle Nile to the detriment of Egypt and io 
the advantage of the British Cotton Companies. This 
is the kind of nnuendo which does so much to poison 
political controversy. One would imagine from. the 
Manifesto that the Sudan had not any rights in the water 
that flows throigh it, and that this water was the sole 
property of Eg-pt. That is the kind of claim which the 
Pasha class in Egypt used to make. The peasant culti- 
vators were notadmitted to have any rights in the matter! 
* * » * 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
has informed M. Rakovsky, the Soviet Chargé d’ Affaires, 
that the Government after due deliberation are unable to 
recommend that the Russian Treaty should be ratified. 
He has also informed M. Rakovsky that the Government 
have no doubt whatever of the authenticity of the 
Zinovieff letter. 

* + * 

Peking was surprised last Saturday by the arrival of 
Tuan Chi-jui, the leader of the Anfu Party, who was 
formerly Prime Minister. With the consent of Feng, 
the “Christian General,” he declared himsclf to be 
“Chief Executive ”"—in other words, Dictator. Feng 

announced his intention of ‘retiring not only from wat 
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Tuan is his enemies has reached a more acute stage. It is not 


hut from politics and. of travelling abroad. 
anerally trusted, for, though he is known to be lazy, 
he is admittedly honest. Shortly after the proclamation 
of the Dictatorship, Chang, the “ Manchurian War 
Jord,” arrived and expressed his sympathy with Tuan. 

(hang has the real power as Tuan has no troops directly 
underhim. But if these leaders who have so unexpectedly 
come together do not fall out there will be a fair chance 
of bringing back order to China after all. Even Wu 
and the Military Governors of the Yangtsze, it is hoped, 
will not resist the new movement. The young Manchu 
Emperor has had restored to him the liberty of which 
Feng had deprived him. 

* * * * 

Another attack upon Fascism has been warded off in 
the Italian Parliament. Last Saturday night the Govern- 
ment received a vote of confidence by 337 votes to 17. 
The most optimistic supporter of the Mussolini Govern- 
ment had not dreamed of such a favourable result. The 
debate, however, showed the causes of the Government’s 
success Clearly enough. Signor Salandra, as the Rome 
correspondent of the Times points out, after expressing 
his hostility to Fascism, declared his intention of voting 
for Signor Mussolini as a personal foree. His attack was 
thus a demonstration, not an assault to be pressed home. 
Sicnor Orlando was less optimistic of improved conduct 
on the part of the Government, and he actually voted 
against them, but without the determined support of his 
fellow-critics he was really helpless. 

* «x cd * 

It is only fair to say that Signor Mussolini’s own speech 
had also a determining influence upon the debate. His 
skill was remarkable. He had a personal triumph and 
emerged from the crisis with the same sort of success 
which attended some of Mr. Lloyd George’s most memor- 
able efforts in getting out of a scrape. The scene at the 
end of Signor Mussolini’s speech was extraordinary. The 
enthusiasm was intense, but the Times correspondent 
thought it worth while to point out that no one dared to 
embrace the remote Olympian Mussolini as some of the 
gratified delegates had been embracing the Minister of the 
Interior a few hours before. When we examine Signor 
Mussolini's speech we cannot discover adequate cause 
for the enthusiasm. Evidently the enthusiasm was 
aroused by his personal manner, his eloquence, his con- 
fidence, his resourcefulness in answering objectors. The 
sense of the speech was that Fascism meant no harm to 
the Constitution and was engaged mercly in bringing it 
upto date. As for the atrocities which had been com- 
mitted in the name of Fascism, Signor Mussolini very 
frankly deplored them. 

* * * * 

His peroration was remarkably like one by Mr. Lloyd 
George. After a glowing review of Italian history, he 
declared that he was in the line of those who saw day by 
day their beloved country growing ever greater : 

“ We shall make her one great harmonious family. I feel we are 

now at the dusk. So let us go forward with new heart towards 
the new and brilliant dawn of our Italian motherland.” 
Matters have not advanced very far in a year. There is 
a stronger dislike to Fascism, but the personal popularity 
of * El Duee ” is no less than before. The only new point 
is that in face of the united criticisms of Salandra, Orlando 
the veteran Giolitti, Mussolini has more 
definitely than before committed himself to bring 
Fascism round the difficult curve which will connect it 
with Constitutional Government. He now enters upon 
by far the most dilficult part of his task. 


and Signor 


Although reports of domestic squabbles among the 
Russian leaders have always to be read with reserve, 
there is no doubt that the quarrel between Trotsky and 


possible yet, however, to say that there will be any split ; 
the Bolshevists are rather good at evading their con- 
tinually threatened internal catastrophes. It seems that 
Stalin, Zinovieff and Kameneff have been foremost in 
accusing Trotsky of harbouring non-Communist opinions. 
As the Riga correspondent of the Times points out, the 
new charges against Trotsky are merely a repetition of 
those which were brought against him last spring, when 
he was censured by the Russian Communist Party, but 
they may have been more hotly stated than before. Asa 
result of the new accusations Trotsky has been playing 
very little part lately in military affairs. No doubt in 
the army there are many men ready to stand by Trotsky, 
but events have not yet revealed any point d’appui for 
their counter-manoeuvre. 
* * * * 

Sir Auckland Geddes is to be Chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Food Prices. The Commission’s terms of 
reference are as follows: 

“To inquire into the conditions prevailing in the wholesale and 
retail trades in articles of food of general consumption so far as 
they affect prices, particularly having regard to the difference 
between the prices received by producers and the prices paid by 
consumers, and to report what action, if any, can usefully be 
taken.” 

It is believed that the Commission will sit continuously— 
no members of Parliament are appointed to it—and that 
it will be urged to present its conclusions as soon as 
possible. It will probably be asked to deal first with 
wheat and meat and to present an Interim Report on 
those commodities. Much of the ground has, of course, 
been already covered by the Linlithgow Committee. 
Mr. Baldwin has undoubtedly interpreted public opinion 
aright in giving urgency to this inquiry, 

* * * * 

The Church Assembly has taken the important step 
of recommending that the Elementary Schools, both 
provided and non-provided, should be brought under a 
single system of administration, allowing room for a 
variety of type. This would mean a great change in the 
method of religious instruction, but if it means peace, 
as we hope it may, we shall not be found among the 
objectors. It is notorious that the owners of the non- 
provided schools have been hard put to it to pay for 
the upkeep of their buildings. Moreover, if there are 
many Nonconformist children in the non-provided 
schools it is equally true that there are many Church of 
England children in the provided schools. ‘Twenty years 
ago it would have been inconceivable that Churchmen 
would spontaneously suggest that their schools should be 
taken over by the local authorities. Time has indeed 
brought its revenges. If the opportunity is now used 
rightly there is a chance of getting, not only better 
religious teaching, but a wider basis of religious unity. 

* * * 7 

We could never understand the ridicule directed against 
** Cowper-Templeism ” and, indeed, we took the view 
that the whole “ religious difficulty *’ was fomented by 
extremists and by politicians who used the extremists 
for their own purposes. The Cowper-Temple Clause has 
served its purpose well, but there is now a new and better 
spirit. The hatchets not be disinterred. We 
note with satisfaction that Bishop Welldon, who is always 
conciliatory and moderate, has good hopes of peace and 
improvement actually being achieved on such lines as the 


should 


Church Assembly recommends. 
* u % * 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 8 per cent. July 5th, 1928. 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101§ ; ‘Thursday 
week, 101%; ; a year ago, 100%. 

3} per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 79 j 
Thursday week, 79; a year ago, 77j. 
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is bound to guarantee by a whole series of treaties hot 


TOPICS OF THE DAY 
THE EGYPTIAN 


TEVHE cause of the Egyptian Crisis was the murder of 

Sir Lee Stack. A more cruel and unprovoked 
crime it would be difficult to imagine. He was no ruth- 
less soldier holding down a population “ rightly struggling 
to be free.’ The area in which he exercised authority, 
and where alone it might have been possible for him to 
play the tyrant, was not the place where he was shot 
but the Sudan. There he ruled as Governor-General, 
but there the native population regarded him with 
affection as a wise, kindly, and firm administrator. 
In the Sudan it is not the Englishman, but the Egyptian, 
who is regarded as the oppressor. Even in the Egyptian 
Army, of which the murdered man was Commander-in- 
Chief, there was no personal hatred and no cause of hatred. 
He had not been a heavy-handed queller of mutiny or 
a harsh disciplinarian, and consequently a man looked 
on as an enemy. His death was desired in order to 
remove one of the obstacles to that domination over the 
Sudan which the Egyptian extremists claim, while at the 
same time insisting that they have an indefeasible right to 
self-determination for themselves. The Egyptians, 
indeed, scem to regard our desire to defend the Sudancse 
from Egyptian exploitation as our worst crime. 

In our opinion the British Government has acted not 
cnly promptly and boldly but also wisely. There was no 
aitempt at reprisals, no wholesale arrests of Fgyptian 
malcontents or of popular Icaders, but just a practical 
essertion of the rights and duties which we retained 
when in 1822 we withdrew the Protectorate. 

The fine of half a million pounds will not be used to 
fill British coffers, but, after provision for the family ot 
the dead man and of those who were injured in the 
outrage, will ke spent in the Sudan—that is, in the area 
whose ruler was the victim of a premeditated murder, 
‘The fine is a way of making the governing men in Egypt 
and those they influence understand the responsibility 
they incur by encouraging, through acquiescence, such 
crimes as those of the murderers and by carrying on a 
policy and a course of action so foolish as that to which 
Zaghlul treated Mr. MacDonald and the late Government. 
The Government, also, we hold, are right in insisting 
that the Egyptian soldiers and officers should be at once 
withdrawn from the Sudan. Again, they are right to 
insist that Egypt cannot dictate the irrigation policy 
cf the Sudanese Government. No one wants to injure 
Kgypt by preventing the fruitful waters of the Nile 
accomplishing their task in the land which is properly 
Kgyptian. In all probability, however, we had yielded 
too easily to the pressing demand that Egypt should 
ceclare how many feddans might he watered and how 
many remain desert in the Sudan. 

But, though we have been prompt, and, as we hold, just 
in our action, we are delighted to see that the Government 
cannot be aceused of seizing the opportunity of the 
murder to reverse the agreement of 1922 or to inflict 
any harsh forfeitures on the Egyptian people for the crime 
of a body of conspirators and the weakness and irresolution 
of the Government which refrained from discouraging 
them. We have not withdrawn from the position which 
we took up when we acknowledged Fgypt’s independence 
and decided to withdraw our Protectorate. It will ke 
remembered that our action in 1922 was made to depend 
amongst other things upon a settlement of the Sudan, 

a settlement ensuring the proper safeguarding of the 
Suez Canal, and, finally, a ‘ettlement for carrying 
out that protection of foreign inhabitants which Egypt 


CRISIS 


only with us, but with all the Powers of the Civilized 
world, including America. 

Egypt is the most internationalized country on the 
face of the globe. In matters of the Judiciary, of Public 
Vinance, and of extra-territorial rights Egypt might be 
called the experimental laboratory of Internationalism, 
Her sovereignty has again and again been limited by 
solemn treaties with other States, and it is only because 
up till now the British Government has in effect guar. 
anteed that these treaties should be fully respected that 
on various occasions the malfeasance, or nonfeasance, of 
the Egyptian Government has not provoked the inter. 
vention of Foreign Powers. The fact that we do not 
mean to reverse our policy in the matter of self-detey. 
mination is also to be found in the fact that we did not 
make any demand for the resignation of Zaghlul and his 
Cabinet, but left the matter to the good sense of the King 
and of the men of authority in Egypt. It was they, not 
we, who brought into being the Administration of the new 
Prime Minister, a man of boldness, strength, and good 
sense, one who commands the confidence not only of the 
best part of his countrymen, but of the British Gover. 
ment and the European communities. 


So much for our immediate action. There remains 
over the problem of a permanent settlement of the 
status of Egypt, of the Sudan, and of the Suez Canal, and 
of the protection of Europeans. Clearly the crisis must 
be used, not for an cmergency settlement, but for one 
which should aim at being lasting, as well as just and 
reasonable at the moment. Broadly, the settlement 
which would meet the demands of justice and the rmcog- 
nition of British and European rights would be something 
en these lines. Egypt Proper should be given the very 
maximum of responsibility and independence which is 
compatible with the treaty rights of foreigners, and 
under which a cempetcnt Government can he sceured 
for the fellaheen. 
them exposed either to the exploitation of alicn Mcham- 


No right-thinking man can wish to sce 


medans, as in the days before cur Cecupation, cr to the 
risk of becoming the prey of European adventurers. But 
in order to secure Egypt’s independence cither from 
conquest by the Sudanese or from European intervention, 
two things must be made certain. In the first }!ece our 
rule must be recognized and stabilized in the Sudan. We 
ought, no doubt, to give, and, of course, should be per- 
fectly willing to give guarantees, that as long as we hold 
the Sudan there shall be no unfair tampering with the 
flow of the Nile, no cutting off of the water, or cf using 
it up, or an unfair proportion of it. Further, we should 
undertake that if in the future we evacuated the Sudan 
means shall be taken for maintaining these guarantees. 
Next, we, as the greatest users of the Suez Canal, and 
especially because the Canal is one of the chief links in 
that Commonwealth of English-speaking nations which 
we call the Empire, must be absolutely assured t] at the 
waterway is safe from armed intervention by Egypt. 
Finally, the drinking water of Poit Said and Ismailia and 
the intervening country must not ke cut off by the 
interruption of the Sweet Water Canal. ‘There is at pres- 
ent no other fresh water supply to save our military forces 
from perishing of drought in the desert. 

If the Canal can ke effectively protected and proper 
provision made in regard to Egyptian finance, and, most 
important of all, if there can ke a guarantee of the rightsof 
the European colonies in Egypt—kodies which give innu- 
merable opportunities for interference—there will be 
no reason why Egypt should not be as self-dete:mined 
as Switzerland. 

If these are to be our ideals—self-determination for 
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Egypt, British protection for the Sudan, and British 
guardianship o! the Suez Canal—the question still remains: 
Jlow can these things be secured, not on paper, but 
under permanent and stable conditions? The problem 
of the Sudan happily does not present much dilliculty. 
The Egyptian rights there are only rights of sentiment 
and alleged conquest. But the right of sentiment 
cannot prevail over the wishes of the lecal inhabitants. 
that is clear. The right of conquest, on the other 
hand, is hardly one which the Egyptians would care to 
raise at the present moment! Besides, if it is a question 
of conquest, the conquering was donc, not by the 
Egyptians, but by us. Remember, however, that we 
reconquered the Sudan, not because we wanted it for 
ourselves, but because we wished to free Egypt from the 
peril of a barbarian invasion. As Lord Cremer was the 
frst to admit, we no more wanted to ececupy the Sudan 
on our own account than we wanted to occupy Abyssinia 


or the Libyan Desert. 

The Suez Canal problem ought also not to present 
any very great difficulties, for we cannot believe that 
the water problem is beyond the resources of civilization. 
We might make a treaty with the Egyptian Government 
under which they would be bound to allow the free 
flow of the Nile’s water to the Canal zone, while we should 
be bound not to prevent the waters of the Nile from 
reaching Egypt from the Sudan. The common interests 
here are so important that neither obligation would be 
likely to he violated. In case of doubt as to whether 
the obligations were being fulfilled an appeal should lhe 
to the League of Nations. 

There remains the most diflicult problem, that is, 
the settlement of the rights of the European Powers. 
Here also it scems to us that the League of Nations 
ought to be able to help us. Surely it might be asked 
to draw up a new series of Capitulations and stipulations 
which would take the place of the body of treaties now 
in existence. Further, it might become a party to 
giving a complete international status to the Suez Canal 
and to making the British Government and the Company 
the mandatorics under the League, endowed with the 
duty of keeping the Canal as a fairway for all 
nations. 

If we use the League of Nations to assist in a settlement, 
we shall not only do a local benefit, but shall also increase 
the League’s status. We endorse here most heartily the 
opinion expressed by the Times and strongly supported 
by Professor Gilbert Murray, that “ British opinion can 
have no possible objection to a really impartial inquiry.” 
Professor Gilbert Murray, we are glad to see, in strong 
contrast to the unfortunate manifesto of the Independent 
labour Party, agrees with the vast majority of his 
countrymen as to the soundness of the British case. 
lle wisely insists, however, that it is not enough to have 
isense of conscious virtue, but that it would be a great 
help to have the publie opinion of the other nations of 
Europe, of America, and of Asia on our side. We should 
be far more likely to obtain this after an inquiry into the 
whole situation by the League of Nations than if we 
have no such inquiry. Professor Gilbert Murray thinks, 
no deubt rightly, that Egypt has io 
demand a League inquiry, but that we ought not to make 
that fact a reason for dismissing the proposal. We agree 
also with him when he says that the Egyptian crisis 


no lecus standi 


supplies an occasion for a conclusive proof of our good 
faith. Nothing could be better than to make the fact 
clear—for fact it is—that, as the Times so well says, 
“the British case is thoroughly sound in law, in justice, 
and in the interests of Egypt and of the world.” 

J. Sr. LoE STRACHEY,. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT 
By Lorp Newron 


[Lord Newton asks us to explain that this article 
was written several weeks ago and, of course, deals 
with the situation as it was then.—Ep. Syectator.| 
FAXIE Spectator is one of the few newspapers which 

appear to consider that the question of the pollution 
ef our atmosphere is of equal importance with the 
proceedings of Jackie Coogan, the details of bungalow 
crimes, and the various stunts which are believed, by 
a large section of the Press, to constitute the main interest 
of the British public. however, 
to be found for this indifference, sinee it 
recently that Governments have shown 
interest in a question which closely concerns the health, 


some excuse 
is only quite 


any sign of 


There is, 


economy and comfort of the vast majority of the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain. And yet it must have dawned, 
even upon the most unimaginative politicians of recent 
vears, that it is not by mere coincidence that the most 
smoke-polluted districts return the most revolutionary 
representatives when electior s take place. Is it surprising 
that people who have never seen real sunshine except 
upon holiday excursions, or upon bank holidays, or during 
a coal strike ; who live in semi-darkness, and who see 
little but ruined landscapes and blackened buildings, 
should think that there is something wrong with our socia! 
system ? 

It is hardly necessary to labour the objections to smoke 
generally. Everyone is acquainted with London fogs, 
and they are reproduced in the big industrial towns of 
the North. Pollution of the air by smoke is injurious 
to health, injurious to vegetation, injurious to buildings, 
wasteful, expensive, and destructive of the amenities of 
life. A few homely illustrations will show that this 
sweeping condemnation is justifiable. In London 
approximately 300 tons of soot are deposited annually 
mile, the manufacturing towns of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire this is frequently 
doubled. It has been estimated by an important Govern- 
ment official that the cost of the upkeep of public monu- 
ments and buildings would be reduced by at least one- 
half if a smoke-free atmosphere could be obtained. 
Three million tons of potential fuel in the form of soot 
escape annually into the atmosphere from domestic 
An elaborate caleu- 


per square and in 


amount 


fireplaces and industrial chimneys. 
lation made with regard to the relative cleanliness of 
Manchester and Harrogate showed an extra cost in the 
former town of 74d. a week per houshold for fuel and 
washing maicrial. The total for Manchester, 
taking the extra cost of fuel and washing materials 
alone, works out at about £300,600 a year, and yet the 
Manchester municipality shows an enlightened spirit 


loss 


in combating smoke which is often wanting elsewhere. 
The cffeet of smoke-pollution upon health, agriculture, 
and vegetable life is, in fact, commonly recognized, 
and the really surprising fact is that until quite recently 
no Government has thought it worth while to deal with 
this particular nuisance, although, for many years, 
we possessed a Local Government Board and now enjoy 
a Ministry of Health upon which we spend about 20 
millions annually. 

It was not until 1914 that a Minister, Sir Tlerbert 
Samuel, endowed with more vision than the ordinary 
party politician, appointed a committee to consider the 
question of smoke-pollution, and although its activities 
were suspended during the War, the work was resumed in 
1920, and resulted in a report which was published in 
the following year. The recommendations in this report 
were of a very moderate and practical character which 
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were generally approved, but the efforts to induce suc- 
eessive Governments to put them into effect have, 
hitherto, been quite unsuccessful. It is true that three 
perfunctory Bills have been introduced by three separate 
Governments. One of these Bills is still in existence, 
but the probabilities of its passing the Commons are 
infinitesimal, and as for the former two they clearly— 
to use racing parlance—were never “meant.” It is, 
indeed, questionable whether the late Government 
had any serious intention in the matter. One who, 
like myself, has had long experience of party politicians 
eught to have got rid of all illusions by now, but I confess 
that I did believe that a Labour Government, with all 
its professions as to Uplift and Social Welfare, would 
deal energetically with this question, and it was almost 
with stupefaction that, taking part in a deputation tothe 
present Minister of Health, I heard him in tones worthy 
ef Victorian Conservatives and Liberals urge that indi- 
vidual effort and an educational campaign were preferable 
to smoke-abatement legislation. The plain, unvarnished 
truth is that no Government, whether Coalition, Con- 
servative, or Labour, believes that there are any votes 
to be got out of smoke abatement, and we shall not get 
a satisfactory Bill out of any of them until they are 
eonvinced that an important and influential section of 
the electorate really desires it. 


After all, very little is required. At present, smoke 
nuisances are dealt with under an Act passed nearly 
fifty years ago: the Public Health Act of 1875. The 
wording of this Act is such as to render prosecutions 
difficult and convictions frequently impossible. The 
penalties imposed are inadequate, and its administration 
by hundreds of small local sanitary authorities is unsatis- 
factory. Further, there is little inducement to a loca] 
authority to exercise its powers, if neighbouring authori- 
ties remain supine, since a district frequently suffers as 
much from outside smoke as from its own. What is 
wanted is greater uniformity of administration, stricter 
enforcement of the law, and above all, the stimulus of the 
Ministry of Health. We spend many millions upon 
securing the purity of water and food; yet the Ministry 
of Health is very reluctant to concern itself with the 
purity of the air, which is of equal importance. 


The Committee to which reference has been made sat 
for two years, examined a vast number of witnesses and 
visited the principal industrial districts. Anyone who 
takes the trouble to read the Report will realize that the 
indiscriminate use of raw coal is at the bottom of the 
trouble, and that the pollution from which we suffer is 
almost entirely due to boiler furnaces and to the smoke 
from domestic fireplaces. The fact is that cheap coal, 
while it has been of inestimable benefit to us commercially, 
is fatal from the point of view of cleanliness, and it is now 
slowly dawning upon us that its consumption in a raw 
state for all purposes is a wasteful and foolish process. 
Coal, however, is never likely to become cheap again— 
the Miners’ Federation will sce to that—and in our own 
interest we shall be forced to economise in the use of a 
dwindling asset. Every witness, if I am not mistaken, 
who appeared before the Committee admitted that smoke 
from boiler furnaces was pseventible, and experience has 
shown that smoke abatement appliances have resulted in 
economy. There are, no doubt, a few processes connected 
with the production of steel, &c., in which the emission 
of smoke cannot well be avoided, but these already enjoy 
exemption under the 1875 Act, and no Government in 
its senses would enforce restrictions likely to hamper an 
important industry. When we are once able to get rid 
of the widespread delusion that the presence of smoke 
implies prosperity, and that the blacker a district the 


——_ 


greater its wealth, there will not be much difficulty in 
dealing with industrial smoke, but it is hopeless to expect 

. ° * L 
that reactionary methods will be abandoned except 1 


: ; : lder 
some legislative stimulus. 


The question of domestic smoke naturally presents 
greater difliculties, and it is not generally recognized that 
domestic smoke is as great in volume as industrial smoke, 
This, of course, is due to the universal cult of the one 
fire, and it would be preposterous to suggest that the 
private individual should be called upon suddenly t 
change his methods of heating. But the cult of the open 
fire is carried to absurd lengths, and when one consider 
it, what can be more ridiculous than the carrying up of 
coals to a second or third floor ? Surely it is not unreasoy. 
able to urge that in the new houses built with the assis. 
tance of Government money the number of open fireplaces 
should be restricted and that the Local Authorities should 
insist upon arrangements which will obviate the produe- 
tion of smoke. There would be no hardship in enforcing 
these conditions, for enormous advances have been made 


. during recent years in connexion with heating and 


cooking by gas and electricity. It is to be hoped, too, 
that the eventual production of a smokeless fuel may 
assist in solving the problem of domestic smoke, but 
hitherto no Government has shown any real interest iy 
the question. 


Official apathy with regard to smoke pollution has, in 
fact, been the chief obstacle to reform. The proceedings 
before the Smoke Abatement Committee disclosed the 
Local Government Board priding itself upon the fact thay 
it had never put any pressure upon Local Authorities, and 
the Ministry of Health has continued the policy of masterly 
inactivity with regard to this matter. Some enterprising 
municipalities, such as Bradford, Manchester, Notting- 
ham, and others, have obtained special Acts, but their 
praiseworthy efforts have been thwarted by the inactio 
of their neighbours, and although in the chief industrial 
districts there is a strong body of educated opinion whic! 
is dissatisfied with present conditions and would weleon 
drastic action, it must be admitted that the great majority 
have never given much thought to the matter, and having 
passed their lives in surroundings which occasional) 
appear almost intolerable, acquiesce in a state of thing 
which they believe to be unavoidable. And yet one would 
have thought that the extraordinary change wrought i 
the atmosphere by the coal strike of 1921 would hay 
made some permanent impression everywhere. 

It would be well if those who contemplate with equa- 
nimity the sordid appearance of our big industria! towns 
and their surrounding districts could have the opportunit) 
of comparing them with their counterparts in Germany, 
In Germany there is, strange to say, far less nominal 
legislation than here, but the conditions are intinitel 
superior. No unprejudiced Englishman who compares 
Cologne with Manchester, Diisseldorf with Birmingham, 
and Essen with Sheflield can fail to feel a deep sense of 
humiliation, and one small fact illustrates the contrast in 
amenity between the two countries. In England a 
manufacturer, as soon as he is in a position to do 80, 
removes his residence as far from his oflice as is consistent 
with business. A German manufacturer, however rich 
he may be, usually continues to live within the city 
boundary, because the latter is still an agreeable place 
of residence. 

To sum up, smoke and air pollution is a national ques- 
tion, and the Minister who deals effectively with it will 
be far more deserving of a national monument than many 
of the second and third-rate politicians and g 
grimy effigies purport to adorn our streets and public 
places, 
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EMERGENCY HOUSES 
PROMISED last week to give particulars of the way 
in which, in my opinion, the Emergency House could 
he best employed. But, before I do that, let me say once 
more that what I am endeavouring to do is to concentrate 
public opinion not so much on the general question of 
Housing as on that particular facet of it which we know 
as the Slum Problem. The Slum Problem is different in 
kind from that of house shortage, though it is so closely 
linked with it. By a Slum I mean a place or a house 
that has been declared to be, or ought to be declared 
to be, “ unfit for human habitation *—a place in which 
men, women, and children are injured not only physically, 
but morally and psychologically by living therein. 
Jn other words, I. am not dealing with merely uncomfort- 
able houses, or houses which are placed in bad positions 
or are badly designed, and so forth ; but houses of which 
the analogy is poisoned food or drink rather than 
a shortage of food and drink. In theory an over- 
crowded place is not necessarily a Slum. But as 
a rule overcrowding makes the situation poisonous for 
body and soul. On the other hand there are Slums 
which are unfit for human habitation, though there is no 
special overcrowding. All the same, those deriving 
income from them are deriving it from the sale of a 
poisonous commodity. Taking as my definition of a 
Slum, ‘a place or house the letting or selling of which 
involves the offence of trading in a poisonous commodity,” 
my proposition is that in view of the very grave difliculties 
surrounding the immediaic closing and demolition of a 
Slum, the Emergency House becomes a necessity. 

If there is a terrible fire or an earthquake, by which 
hundreds of people are unhoused, the first thing you have 
todo is to put up tents. It is the quickest way of getting 
people out of the wind and the rain. The next thing 
isto run up temporary houses of wood or any other avail- 
able material—to create, indeed, what might be called 
“hard-shelled tents.” 1 deal with a 
decision by a competent authority that a place is a 
Slum and not fit for human habitation much in the same 
way as if the Slum had been destroyed by a thunder- 
bolt or something else of the kind which the old lawyers 
called “the act of God.’ Needless to say, action on 
judicial or official decree of unfitness of a human habi- 
tation is much easier than action after an emergency 
caused by fire, flood, or earthquake. 

The moment one has adopted the principle of building 
Emergency Houses very rapidly and preventing people 
living in a Slum till it has been cleaned and repaired and 
made habitable, or else till other and better buildings 
have been put up, the following questions immediately 
“What do you mean by Emergency Houses ? 
Who makes them ? Where are they to be found?) What 
should they be like ? How long will they take to put 
up?*? and, above all, “What willthey cost ?” My reply is, 
“I do not know, because I make no profession to be an 
architect, or a builder, or to have any first-hand technical 
knowledge of the subject. But if I have the ignorance of 
a non-expert, I, nevertheless, know how to find out the 
Therefore, I will proceed 


propose to 


arise : 


facts which have to be known. 
to give answers to the questions set down above. 
And here I may interpolate that I have already had 


a large number of proposals of various kinds, many of 


them apparently very sound and ingenious, for putting 
up Emergency Houses. But these. though I say so with- 
out passing any reflection upon the proposals made, are 
at present paper proposals and have not stood the test 
of being called into physical being. To get to know what 


really can be done in the way of Emergency Houses, 


I propose to do what was done in the case of the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition, organized by The County Gentleman, 
when it belonged to me, with the aid of the Spectator. 
There the problem was to find out what was the cheapest 
‘good and habitable cottage” which could be built 
by a better and thriftier use of old materials, or by entirely 
new materials. I pointed out in my preliminary articles 
that the only way to reach the cheap cottage—i.e., 
a £150 cottage—was to put up a hundred or so 
and have them all carefully watched and reported 
upon by a competent Committee. Prizes were to be 
awarded for the best, but awarded, not for plans, but 
for cottages in being. The leading principle of the 
Exhibition was, “* Let any man who says he can build 
a £150 Cottage come and put it up. Then we will let the 
experts view it and report their opinion as to the value 
of the building in helping to solve the housing problem.” 

I propose that an Exhibition of Emergency Houses 
should be organized on similar lines. Anybody who 
thinks he ean build a suitable Emergency House—that 
is, a cheap house which can be produced in quantities 
and which can be erected in a day or two, granted the 
finished parts are assembled on the ground ; and finally, 
a house which, though it may not be permanent in 
character, will while it lasts be thoroughly sanitary 
and comfortable—i.e., a place in which self-respecting 
people can live—will have his opportunity. It would be 
madness to put up emergency slums in order 
to solve the slum problem. This means that a piece 
of ground must be found somewhere within reasonable 
distance of London, to which tle public can resort in 
their thousands as they did to the Cheap Cottages Ex- 
hibition at the Garden City. When the ground has 
been found the men who want to show what they can 
do in the provision of Emergency Houses shall give 
their answers in kind. As in the Cheap Cottages Ex- 
hibition, there should be a Clerk of the Works and his 
deputies, who would watch the buildings as they are going 
up and check the statements of the inventors and con- 
structors of the new houses as to cost. That is a very 
necessary precaution. Otherwise an may 
say that he has erected, and genuinely think he has 
erected, an Emergency House for, say, £250 to £300, 
when in reality it has cost him a good deal more. 

The Committee presiding over the Exhibition must 
also take great care over the time of erection, as great 
care as was taken about the costings. There must be an 
exact statement in the case of each house as to how 
long it took to erect, and, unless special circumstances 
are admitted by the Committee, no house should be 
allowed to compete for prizes, medals, or certificates which 
took more than a fortnight to erect. 

Once again, the problem is to find an Emergency 
No one, of course, wants to see flimsy houses 
deliberately built. Though it is called an Emergency 
House, if a man can build a good, cheap, permanent 
house, say a house that will last thirty or forty years, 
he must clearly be encouraged to do so—given that 
his house is at the same time built rapidly and well. 

Obviously the arrangements for such an Exhibition 
will take time and will want the support of people 
interested in the question. After the ground for the 
Exhibition has been procured a sum of some two or 
three thousand pounds will be needed. We shall therefore 
have to ask for subscriptions. The chief object of such 
subscriptions will be to give some kind of assurance or 
euarantee to the men who put up Emergency Houses 


enthusiast 


House. 


= . 
“on exhibition ” that they will not be heavily out of 


pocket by doing so. It will not be possible, of course, 
to buy all the houses, but if the Exhibition, as in the 
case of the Garden City, could be put in some place 
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where houses are wanted, there is not the slightest supply relative to the world demand, but by an incteas 
doubt that the Emergency Heuscs would be sold or let. in the number and size of the profits made by th 
At the Garden City every cottage erected was at dealers and distributing agents through whose hay ds the 
the closing of the Exhibition immediatcly bought food passes on its way from the producer to the hese 
or let. Still, if the exhibitors believed that there was Now, this belief may be crroneous, correct, 6 r partially 


a risk of being told that they would have to take the 
houses down and put them up somewhere else they 
might shrink from exhibiting because of a probable loss. 
They would naturally like to feel that even if the worst 
came to the worst, they could not be out of pocket, o 
at any rate, heavily out of pocket through the Exhibition. 

Clearly these arrangements cannot carried 
through in a hurry. Therefore I propose as fellows. 
As soon as the Christmas holidays are over, I will en- 
deavour to find out where there is a possible ground. 
I shall then be able to report :— 


be 


(1) Whether an Emergency House Exhibition is feasible 
under present conditions. 

Whether the Spectator can undertake to organize 
it, or whether it could be more conveniently 
handled by an ad hoe body. 

Whether the Spectator is prepared to invite sub- 
scriptions from its readers to do what I am certain 
is not only a piece of good work, but a 
indispensable work, 


— 
~ 
~ 


piece of 


Someone, though it may not necessarily be myself or 
the Spectator, has, I feel sure, got to explore this problem 
of Emergency Houses. After all, though many English 
people would not, perhaps, like to see too much building 
in this form, one does know that all the world over 
weather-board and corrugated iron are used when quick 
housing is required and that they make, in fact, very 
good Emergency Houscs. Also we have been informed 
this very week—see the Interim Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee which is inquiring into the use of new 
building materials—that Lord Weir has proved that he can 
build excellent houses in steel at a moderate price. In all 
probability there are dozens of other inventions and 
schemes for providing good Emergency Houses at cheap 
rates which only want publicity to prove themselves 

real contributions to the problem of how to obtain 
i it T will once again call the “ hard-sheiled tent.” 


J. Sr. Lor Srraciey. 


THE DEAR FOOD “SCANDAL” 


NVERYBODY ought to be grateful to the Morning 

4 Post for the way in which it has been investigating 
“The Dear Food Seandal.”” Representatives have been 
sent into all sorts of curious places in the City of London, 
and have returned with blood-curdling tales of trusts 
and combines, 200 per cent. profits, and £175,000,000 

‘excess profits ” (whatever they may be) paid annually 
by the nation. But we, with our readers’ permission, 
should like to turn aside for a moment from the facts of 
“the scandal,” and consider the single fact that there is 
a “ scandal ’’—that the phenomena of dear food is to-day 
regarded by everybody as “a scandal.” Now, the high 
cost of any commodity is obviously a hardship to a pur- 
chaser of limited means (for, of course, the term “ 
has no absolute meaning—» thing is only dear if people 
have insufficient money to buy it: and therefore it is 
really poverty and not “ dear food” or dear anything 
else which is the seandal; but this would take 
far). 

But why should the rise of eleven points in the cost of 
food which has occurred since last June be universally 
regarded not as an ordinary hardship but as “ a scandal ” ? 
Undoubtedly the reason is a generally held belief that the 
rise has been caused not by any decrease in the world 


dear ”” 


us too 


correct. That is what a Royal Commission has been 
set up to decide. But, as in the case of most Other 
popular beliefs, there is a 90 per cent. chance of its being 
partially erroneous and partially correct. It jis fairly 
clear that prices for agricultural produce have been hoo 


low to encourage that increase in production which woul 
probably be justificd by the potential demand. Ti, 


some upward tendency in prices was probably boy) 
inevitable and desirable. On the other many dl 
the published facts as to the methods of food distributio, 
in this country would in themselves account 
any rise in the price to the consumer. 

The arraignment of the middle-man has been going o; 
ever since the Linlithgow Report at the beginning of th 
year revealed the wide discrepancies between wholess} 
and retail prices, and the chaotic state of the distributiy, 
mechanism of food in this country. Since then a greg! 
number of facts and figures have been published. Fo 
instance, the Morning Post tcils us that expert opinio 
agrees that a difference of 50 per cent. between wholesal 
and retail prices will, in the meat trade, more than cover 
the expenses of cutting up, distribution and = But 
at the moment, it seems that from 150 per cent. 
per cent. is the usual profit. From these omens 
the Morning Post makes the ingenious calculation that 
the public is paying for its food the sum of £175,000,000 
in ‘“‘excess profits’? each year. ‘“* Excess profits” are 
apparently the difference between the actual profit per 
cent. being made (if the wholesale price is deducted from 
the retail) and the profit per cent. which the Morning 
Post considers adequate for each type of distributor. 
Perhaps it is hardly to be wondered at that Sir Edmund 
Vestey, the head of the Union Cold Storage Company, 
the great combine which has 2,400 retail shops, and last 
year made a net profit of £446,917, became a little heated 
when he heard of this calculation, and told the Morning 
Post's representative to go and cut up a carcass for 
himself if he thought it so easy! Then on Monday the 
Morning Post discovered the case of the English and Duteh 
Meat Company, Ltd., which on its first year made 4 
profit of £289,687 on an issued capital of £662,572 
Or, to take an instance in a stable commodity other than 
food, we may quote from The Coal Merchant and Shippe 
of November 15th, 1924 :— 


‘The main cause of the quietness in the retail market is the 
extremely unsettled weather which is being experienced ; a long 
spell of cold weather will, however, greatly improve matters, bul, 
unfortunately, that is a waiting matter. When, however, the 
volume of orders has increased to appreciable dimensions, a revisicl 
of prices to the public will come forward ; this increase is now con- 
siderably overdue. ‘The first opportunity which presents iteel 
will, however, be taken, and that will be when wintry weather 5 
prevalent.” 
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On November 8th the same journal remarked :— 


1 


* Domestic fuel of all other descriptions is in plentiful sup} he t 


the depots. ‘Ihe demand for these fuels is very limited ice 


Collieries are having to curtail their output by wo rking shoit time 
Note that the rise which we are to expect in coal prices 
will have nothing to do with shortage of supply, but will 
be “ when wintry weather is prevalent ” and “ the first 
opportunity for a revision of prices to the public ~ will 
have come. We give these few examples to show thet 
even without waiting for the Report of the Royal Con 
mission we may hazard the guess that the public’s sus 
picions are not altogether ill-founded. Let us, ther, 
assume for a moment that some, at any rate, of the rises 
in food prices may be accounted for by increased profits 
to middle-men. This is “the scandal.’’ But is it 4 
scandal ? Have we the right to grow indignant becaus 
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middle-men and firms of distributors exact the largest 
possible profit for themselves ? Is not this the principle 
on which all industry is based? Has it not been laid 
down by the great classical economists that in so doing, 
in following, that is, their own personal interests, they will, 
in the long run, promote the interests of the community 
as a Whole? Clearly men follow their own interests 
when they combine to fix prices, or more closely to 
pool their resourees and cut down their overhead costs. 
Therefore, what can be wrong and why are they attacked 
by, of all newspapers, the Morning Post? Sir Edmund 
Vestey has indeed the right to exclaim “ Et tu Brute!” 
Yet, as a matter of fact, we all instinctively feel that the 
Morning Post is right when it throws the light of pub- 
licity on the whole business. The Post must remember, 
however, that its whole inquiry is based on an assumption 
that it might not be prepared to recognize in other spheres 
of industry and commerce ; and that is that the economic 
activity of food storage and distribution should be 
carried on, not in the interest of the shareholders in the 
distributing companies, but in the interests of the public. 
It may be objected that these two interests will always 
in the long run coincide. But can we, in modern con- 
ditions, When combination has so largely taken the place 
of competition, be sure that they will coincide? It is 
useless to abuse the Trust, the Combine, and the Monopoly. 
They often provide much more efficient service to the 
public than that of a number of small competing firms. 
But we must readjust our economic theory to the new 
conditions which they create. 


REVISITED 
PROBLEM 


AMERICA 
IlIl.—_THE NEGRO 
By Junttan S. HuxteEy 


Nw until you have lived in the Southern States, or 
4 at least lived somewhere in contact with Western- 
veneered negroes, can you realize at all adequately what 
the negro problem means to America. 

Even when you stop only a few minutes in some 
little country town where the blacks outnumber the 
whites, you are apt to experience a queer fecling—of 
insecurity, of familiar worlds upset. That is an almost 
instinctive reaction, a reaction to the obvious visible 
differences between black and white. 

On further acquaintance you find that the differences go 
deeper. The negro mind is as different from the white 
mind as the negro from the white body. The old character- 
ization “the minds of children” is perfectly true. The 
typical negro servant, for instance, is wonderful with chil- 
dren for the reason that she really enjoys doing the things 
that children do. She is grown up and strong and can 
look after them: but she enjoys the sort of story that 
you find in children’s books, likes to talk and_ play 
around in the way that children do. The race has the 
child’s love of bright colours : a negro buck with Reckitt’s 
blue trousers, Colman’s mustard shirt, ox-blood tan 
shoes, and a face like a polished grate is a grand sight ! 

They have the child’s love for romantie and high- 
once had a “ wash-lady” called 
across black sisters 


sounding names. I 
Aunt Minerva, and recently cam«¢ 
called Geneva and Verona; while the story of the 
coloured lady who wanted to call all her girls after 
flowers and, after a temporary check in hunting for a 
name for the seventh, had the bright idea of ‘* Artificial,” 
is at least ben trovato. 

They have the child's 
and imitating their 
coloured men who 


passion for dressing up 
betters. On 
wear 


so-called somic 


railroads, spectacles are 


not allowed as_ porters—because nine-tenths of the 
spectacle-wearing was not due to bad eyesight but to 
a desire to look white and intelligent ; and I am credibly 
informed that there exists a flourishing industry for the 
manufacture of gold pseudo-stoppings for aflixion to 


perfectly sound negro teeth. 


They are often childlike in their intellects. I 
used occasionally to stay with a Southern friend 
who used his cook as an exhibition and object- 


New 


would say, 


doctrinaires from * Bring 
Julia,” he 


cussion on racial equality ; 


lesson to England. 


me a_ saucer, after a dis- 
and Julia always appeared 
with a saucer, a small plate, and an apology for dis- 
remembering which. The Julia 
was an excellent cook at sixteen, also the mother of an 
illegitimate child, and she could not count above four ; 


and I cannot refrain from quoting one of her remarks 


which was worthy 


made to my friend’s prim maiden aunt who enquired 
what the noise had been in her cabin that afternoon 
“I don’t rightly remember if it was my brother trying 
to throttle me for sassing him, or another lady having a 
baby .. .” 

You have only to go to a nigger camp-meecting to see 
the African mind in operation—the shricks, the dancing 
and yelling and sweating, the surrender to the most 
violent emotion, the ecstatic blending of the soul of 
the Congo with the practice of the Salvation Army. 
So far, no very satisfactory psychological measure has 
been found for racial differences: that will come, but 
meanwhile the differences are patent. 

But there is another side to the picture. 
eleven million “ coloured people” live in the United 
States—about 10 per cent. of the population. But this 
* coloured” 10 per cent. is by no means all black. 
Theoretically in the United States everyone with a 
negro anywhere in his or her ancestry is a negro, so that 
the offspring of all crosses is penned below the colour 
line. Actually, a certain proportion of very pale cross- 
breds manage to pass themselves off as white. There 
used to be a negro secret society which took upon itself 
the task of getting the occasional very white babies, 
who Mendelianly segregate from the marriages of pale 
mulattoes, palmed off as white ; and it is an interesting 
fact that the American negroes show an unusually 
large deficit of males as compared with females, appa- 
rently because more men than women succeed in thus 


Some 


*“ whitening themselves.” 

This reverse leak, however, does not begin to come 
pensate for the flow of white blood into the nominally 
coloured race: and this admixture has enormously 
aggravated the problem. 

In the first place, the purely physical type appears to 
be upset. Although the matter is not wholly settied, 
most biological authorities, such as Davenport, believe 
that what we should a priori expect is actually true— 
namely, that Mendelian recombination of the two sects 
of factors which co-operatively build up the well-adapted 
negro and Caucasian type respectively, gives rise to all 
sorts of disharmonious organisms. Then there is the 
undoubted fact that by putting some of the white man’s 
mind into the mulatto you not only make him more 
capable and more ambitious (there are no well-authenti- 
cated eases of pure blacks rising to any eminence), but 
vou increase his discontent and obvious 
injustice if you continue to treat him like any full- 
The American negro is making trouble 


create an 


blooded African. 
because of the American white blood that is in him. 


Everyone knows the condition of things in the past. 


Slavery: freedom and carpet-bagging followed by 
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Jim-Crow-ism and the turning of freedom and equality 
into empty names: discontent and friction: lynchings. 


But recently a new phase of the problem has opened 
out. Since the War, a northward migration of negroes 
has sct in. Like most things in life, this movement 
has many causes. Partly that the negro soldiers, returned 
from the greater freedom and dignity which the War 
gave them, refused to accept race-discrimination as 
sasily as before; partly the labour shortage in the post- 
War boom, and now the restriction of immigration ; 
partly that the more unforgiving of the leading coloured 
men encouraged the migration to the utmost as a way 
to ruin and be revenged upon the South ; partly a general 
restlessness. In any event, over a million negroes have 
come north—between 12 and 20 per cent. of the South's 
black population—and they are still coming, though 
not quite at the same rate. There is a large Black Belt 
in Chicago; and as its inhabitants become prosperous 
they invade white residential districts, in spite of threats 
and even bombs. Ohio towns are full of them; their 
numbers have enormously increased in Philadelphia 
and even in New York. It is a race migration on a 
vast scale, comparable in modern days only to those 
floods of Southern and Eastern Europeans which roused 
the United States to their restrictive immigration 
poliey. 

What is going to be the result? It is impossible 
as vet to tell fully; but there are one or two special 
consequences which are interesting. In the first place, 
the Middle Westerner and to a less extent the Yankee 
are for the first time experiencing the negro in bulk and 
at first hand; and there is a certain grim humour in 
secing their high moral principles and lovely theoretic 
equalitarianism dissolving under the strain. In most 
negro-invaded northern towns “‘ Jim Crow ” restrictions 
have come into being—cither as law or, quite as clli- 
ciently, as extra-legal practice. There have been race- 
riots in Chicago and elsewhere. In spite of their new 
black citizens easing the labour situation, the North on 
the whole definitely does not like them, and is showing 
it. 

The South meanwhile is anxious, very anxious, about 
its own labour situation. It was taken for granted that 
the negro must live where he had always lived; but 
when he goes, the vacuum is abhorred. The South is 
trying to retain him, by persuasion, by cajolery, by force, 
by higher wages. There is little doubt that the northern 
migration will mean betterment for the blacks who stay 
south. 

There is also an attempt to fill the vacuum with 
another “inferior race ’’—the Mexicans. There is no 
immigration quota for Mexicans any more than for other 
peoples of the American continent. But there are strict 
laws as to the literacy and other qualifications of all 
immigrants, which would keep out 95 per cent. of Mexican 
labourers. However, the frontier is immense and human 
smuggling casy, and, legally or otherwise (usually other- 
wise), the Mexicans continue to pour in. 

All this has only served to alter and perhaps to com- 
plicate the problem: but the problem itself is still 
there. What will happen to the eleven million “ Afro- 
Americans,” as the coloured intelligentsia like (and with 
some justice) to call the negroes? In the first place, 
let us note with relief that, contrary to much popular 
belief, they are not increasing faster than the whites. 
There is further some evidence that they tend to die 
off more rapidly in the North.. On the other hand, this 
mortality will assuredly be selective, and will assuredly 
bear harder on the coal-black negro than on the mulatto. 
It will not solve the problem, 


i 
ie, 


There are various alternatives. To ship them all hack 
to Africa. Yes, but which part of Africa would accept 
them, and where are the ships that would carry they» 
The idea is more ridiculous than reparations! Among 
the negroes themselves, many would prefer Brazil as a 
land of promise ; but Brazil has immigration laws which 
keep negroes out, and it is unlikely, to put it mildly 
that the United States would invent a super-Mo; “i 


roe 
doctrine to force her to take them in. 


To continue on the present lines of theoretical equality , 
but the equality is so very theoretical, the racial prejudice 
so very strong and deeply-grounded—and not without 
good deal of sound social and biological instinct, in Spite 
of its frequently unfortunate manifestations. This may 
be the pis aller ; but if so trcuble will continue for a long, 
long time. ; 

To try some form of regional segregation, giving over 
whole areas to the negroes in which they would be domin- 
ant and exclusive ; but again, who will plan and execute 
the necessary expatriation of whites? And would such 
a black imperium in imperio be either practicable or safe ? 
Perhaps some degree of partial segregation will help— 
the de facto recognition of negro wards or townships or 
counties, the creation of a public sentiment which would 
regard such places, not as a danger, but as a help. 


But in none of these ways would the problem be settied. 
Dr. Gregory, in his presidential address to the Geographers 
at the British Association this summer, made yet another 
suggestion. The northward migration of the southern 
negro has begun, and will not stop for some time: there 
are also some signs of a townward migration of the country 
negro. Into the economic void thus produced Mexicans 
are, as we have seen, already being sucked in. It is 
probable that the process will continue, and further, that 
many immigrants from Southern Europe who are now 
north of the Mason-Dixon line will be drawn south. 
They are more adapted to the heat than the North 
Kuropean stocks, and many of them will welcome the 
country after factory life. But the South European 
stocks appear to have no particular pre;udice against 
intermarriage with coloured races; and if they invade 
the South, it is at least on the cards that miscegenation on 
a large scale will occur, so that a great pact of the popula- 
tion will be neither North European, South European, Cen- 
tral American, Spanish, nor Indian, nor Negro, but a new 
blended stock. This would take time ; but if it ever did 
occur, it would be impossible to draw a sharp colour line, 
and the United States might be foreed to,divide itself into 
two main regions, one in the South where there was no dis- 
tinction of colour, and one in the North where the negro 
could be kept out, or at least allowed no privileges. Only 
so could segregation become a reality, 


This may sound chimerical. All one can say is that 
stranger things have happened in the world before now. 
Meanwhile the problem is acute and likely to remain so 
for some time. Let it not be forgotten that much of the 
white blood that is now doomed to circulate below the 
colour-line derives, through illicit unions, from the most 
aristocratic stock in America—the Southern planters. 
The bulk of the Southern negroes despised and still despise 
the “poor white trash” that vegetates through the 
malaria-plus-hookworm belt. 


The Afro-American of mixed stock is often able, and 
ean feel deeply. At a recent congress of negroes one o! 
the speakers said that the time had come for the negroes 
to make for themselves a new religion, with a black God 
and white devils. How Voltaire would ‘have enjoyed the 
remark! But slavery has indeed brought its own 
neniesis. 
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TTKRS TO TE “ ” ry > 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE SLUM AND THE EMERGENCY HOUSE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sirn.—Your stirring article on * The Slum and the Emergency 
House ” will surely be welcomed by every political party. 
That the Central Government should take this work upon 
itself is a vital point. How possible it is for a great sanitary 
reform to be “* speeded up ” is proved by our action in Jerusa- 
jem in 1918, when we gave its people a far better water supply 
than we enjoy in many parts of England. Mr. Massey, 
writing his account to the Times, said, One of the biggest 
plots upon the Turkish Government of the city was the total 
fyilure to provide an adequate water supply. What they 
could not, or would not, do in their rule of 400 years His 
Majesty's Royal Engineers accomplished in less than two 

months.” 

In the spring of 1918, the Royal Engineers, without stoppage 
or hitch, supplied Jerusalem with water in a few weeks! A 
preliminary survey was made on February 14th, a scheme 
submitted within four days—and then an apology was made 
that owing to shortage of transport and abnormally bad 
weather work could not be commenced until April 12th. 
From a group of spring heads on the hills many miles of pipes 
had to be laid, and a powerful pumping plant erected, but in 
spite of all difliculties pure water was being delivered to the 
people of Jerusalem on June 18th. Later we are told that the 
consumption of water has become ten times what it was in 
the previous year, and that the disease rate is rapidly falling. 
The Royal Engincers did not merely put up standpipes for the 
people to fetch their water. Any householder had only to 
apply to the military Governor for water, and a sanitary 
officer inspected the cistern, ordered it to be cleansed, and saw 
that it was done. A certificate being granted as to the 
cleanliness of the cistern, the engineers ran a pipe to it, and it 
was filled, no matter what its capacity. We are told that two 
were promptly filled with between 60,000 and 70,000 gailons. 
‘the Royal Engineers are now, presumably, as active and 
cilicient as they were in 1918. Is it not possible to direct their 
attention to home service, until our own homes can boast as 
vood a water supply as we have given to Jerusalem? May 
we not even assert that it would pay us todoso ? Tlow many 
English villages are without anything approaching a decent 
water supply ? Many cottages do not even possess a shallow 
well. In London the lack of water 


r is frequently a disgrace 
There are hundreds of houses let in iloors 


to civilization. 
as tenements to respectable working people where there is 
no water supply whatever, nor any sanitary convenience, 
except in the basement. The mother of perhaps four or five 
children, living on the top floor, has to toil to the basement 
for every bucket of water she needs, and to carry all dirty 
water downstairs to empty it. Does anyone doubt that in 
these cases—as in Jerusalem 
would increase tenfold if a supply was easily accessible, or 
that this increased cleanliness would reduce the disease rate ? 
It is just among these large poor families, where an epidemic 
of measles or influenza spreads like the plague, that we find 
water difficult to obtain. No baths, not even a tap of cold 
water handy for the delicate mother of young children— 
working-men’s wives are often delicate, though that word is 
seldcum applied to them, and the Insurance Act has revealed 
that their sickness rate far exceeds the actuarial estimate. 
The standard of cleanliness depends very much upon the ease 
with which it can be obtained; it may be that few of us would 
bathe our children every day if we had to carry all the water 
up and down several flights of stairs. That is what we expect 
of our slum mothers, and we shake our heads sadly over the 
children, whose beauty is veiled by a screen of dirt, and who 
wither and die from dirt-engendered disease. Even worse are 
the rural districts ; hundreds of cottages have only a “ dipping 
hole *°—a mere puddle dug at the side of a ditch, others have 
wells at some distance from the house, where the mother must 
stand in all weathers and turn a windlass thirty or forty times 


the consumption of water 


for every bucket of water. 

We have thousands of unemployed men, trained and un- 
trained—cannot they be set to work until we have a water 
supply, as in Jerusalem, in every home in ‘ England’s green 
I am, Sir, &c., ERNestTiNe MILLS. 


and pleasant land” ? 


[To the Lditor of the Specraror.| 
Sim,— May I venture the opinion that your article on Saturday 
last is not only imperatively essential, but excellent alike in 
matter and suggestion? The slums all over the kingdom are 
admittedly veritable plague spots, and virulent centres of 
Can the nation, or any healthy 
section of the nation, afford to allow any such cancer eruptions 
In the slums the commonweal 


physical and moral disease. 


to continue close to its heart ? 
is at war with a social evi! greater than German Militarism, 
and any action must be as war action, in tlic offensive against 
a removable deterioration, disease, and death in the body 
national. A great war can only be undertaken by the Parlia- 
ment of the country, not by any local or sectional authority ; 
and against the slum enemy war measures must be put into 
operation, otherwise the festering areas of national malaria 
will never be removed. 

In the Clyde district the ship-building yards are the great 
providers of work, and the workers and their families concen- 
trate round their work centres as closely as they can. But 
Glasgow is fortunate in an almost unequalled system of tram- 
ways ; while the rapid extension of road motor traflic all over 
the country is an increasing factor towards the solution of 
the transport problem ; these, therefore, are potent influences 
which must largely enter into any emergency or permanent 
housing schemes. To get people bred in the atmosphere of 
busy streets, brightly-lit shops, and public houses away from 
their familiar surroundings, and contentedly away from them, 
will be difficult ; moreover, in some families occupation in 
charing, employment of boys and girls in shops or otherwise, 
is essential to the finances of the household, and these aids 
to the home budget are possible only where the market is near 
at hand. Then, there is the question of schools, churches, 
hospitals and doctors; but these and other essentials and 
amenities of life will gradually settle themselves. 

When the War Office during the War instituted a war camp, 
it provided not huts only, but also the concurrent requirements 
ofacamp. Soalso to some extent must it be with any housing 
scheme essential for the clearance of the slum areas. In the 
areas cleared the value of publie houses and other vested 
interests will decrease ; and in any rebuilding scheme it will 
mean a lessened population, unless the heeises be built higher, 
It may be anticipated, therefore, that there may arise con- 
siderable opposition to any drastic proposals on the old ery, 
* Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” In the East End of 
London there is much home work done, and many of its 
receiving centres may require to be removed with the houses ; 
but these, if necessary, might also find a place as an auxillary 
conditions. 





in any new housing scheme, and under improved « 
Any great clearance scheme would be a social and economic 
problem, and, like the War energies, one not insurmountable ; 
but unlike naval and military war, it would make for the 
saving, not the destruction, of life—for the betterment of 
physical conditions, without the handicap of many mutilations 
and grievous wounds. What Minister, however, will have 
the courage to move, and who will face the outery against 
interference with many interests, interests not always, per- 
haps, for the good of the nation and the national weal ? 

One word on the subject of seemiiness. An emergency war 
amp was not always a thing of beauty, neither was it regarded 
as a place of permanent habitation. An emergency village, 
whether under Government or local authority administration, 
may, therefore, tend to follow somewhat similar lines ; but 
much is possible in its lay-out as well as in its buildings and their 
arrangement, and it might be further helpful if the Trade 
Unions would interest themselves, not only in wages, but also 
in workmanship, for whether in the inception of any scheme, 
or in its realization, it is the letter that killeth, the spirit giveth 
life.—I am, Sir, &c., James A, Morris. 

Savoy Croft, Ayr. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Si.— Your article re “ Slums ” in the Spectator of last week 
is one I cannot let pass without a word of thanks ; also a few 
remarks that may be interesting to you on the subject. 
After forty years’ experience I can speak what I know, 
and what I have seen of the state of slums in Chatham and 
neighbourhood—even also in a _ picturesque hamlet, that 
wrings my heart, and has made me despair of justice so far 
as legislative means are concerned, 
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I beg you, most earnestly, to fight this good fight with all 
your might. I was very young when my inclinations drew 
me to investigate matters in a private way in the slums of 
Chatham, &c., and to see if I could trace any effort to clear 
these Augean stables, or could help to rouse the apathy of 
the smug and respectable, or the selfish and thoughtless. 
It is only last weck I went to a block of “* Model ” dwellings, 
built about twenty years ago by the municipal authorities. 
They are a shame to the town, and ought never to have been 
built, with one bedroom only to cach tenement. In one of 
these was a family of seven children and parents! And the 
tiny living-room could not accommodate all at once! In the 
others the families range to all sizes. The blocks were like 
so many cupboards pecked side by side, and one above the 
other. Ifow any sane person could have allowed them to be 
built I cannot imagine. It is courting disease, vice and dis- 
vontent, No farmer would think such accommodation fit 
for any domestic animal. Now, when I came away I was 
wrapped in thought for days at the misery of it, and I think 
‘hat I propounded your theory, almost word for word, to my 
tusband as the only method. Abolish at once—no waiting 
ifteen years ! 

I maintain that the man or woman who lives in putrid air 
ind breeds consumption or other ills is a danger to his neigh- 
bour in these wretched areas crowded together. Therefore, 
cules for prevention of fetid air should be enforced by 
health officers. In one area I was trying to find a certain 
house, and went to ask the way in an adjacent shop of the 
High Street, Chatham. The shopman, who knew me, looked 
amazed, and said, * You must not go.” I said, “ I must.’ He 
then implored me to take a companion if I did, and go in the 
daylight. The sequel is a long story, so I will spare you. 
Please accept my sincere thanks for even your one article, and 
let it be only a forerunner of action—prompt and practical. 
] shall look eagerly for developments. I am, Sir. &c., 

Soruta BAKER. 

The Homestead, Meopham, Kent. 


JENNY LIND AND ENGLAND 

[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,- Having been brought up to revere the name of Madame 
Lind-Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind) by relatives who often heard 
her sing and were competent to appreciate her wonderful 
art, and having had the privilege of personally knowing her 
for a short time before her death, I cannot say I was favour- 
ably impressed, although somewhat amused, by a recent letter 
in the Spectator over the signature of Frau Freda Hempel. 
This lady, Lam teld, is a German concert singer of considerable 
accomplishment, who has recently been appearing on plat- 
forms in fancy dress in imitation of early Victorian fashion 
of the period of Madame Lind’s public career, and who has 
been making inquiries through the newspapers for ** lost songs 
of Jenny Lind,’ to which inquiries she says she has had 
* hundreds of replies.” 

Hero worship, when genuine and not an indirect method of 
self-advertisement, is an engaging attitude ; but Frau Hempel’s 
manner of showing her admiration for Jenny Lind is singularly 
inappropriate, and proves how little she knows of the woman 
to whom she wishes to do homage. She seems to imagine 
that a number of songs formerly made famous by “ the 
Swedish Nightingale ” have disappeared and been forgotten, 
as irrecoverable as Livy's lost books, or only to be recovered 
by Frau Hempel’s timely inquiries from ** the few living people 
who have heard her, and those to whom the memory has 
been handed down.” Any of these lost treasures that may 
be rescued by Frau Hempel are to ** form part of a permanent 
Jenny Lind Collection.” 

All this is not a little ludicrous to anyone who knows any- 
thing of the facts. It is safe to say that there is no great 
singer of the past about whose art, personality and character 
there is such complete and detailed record as in the case of 
Jenny Lind. Her biography in two octavo volumes tells 
the full story of her artistic career, and preserves all that is 
best of contemporary description and appreciation of her 
singing. Not a song that she ever sang has been lost, and all 
her music is carefully preserved by her family—of whose 
existence Frau Hempel appears to be unaware. 

To be exploited in any way that seems good to misdirected 
enthusiasm is no doubt one of the unavoidable penalties 


ene 


of fame. If Frau Hempel thinks she can show honour ty 
Jenny Lind by singing a song in a crinoline, no one has any 
more right to prevent her than to forbid any platform recite, 
to spout Shakespeare in Elizabethan ruff and doublet. 
or Byron in a green waistcoat and loose cravat, by way of 
homage to the poets. But those who know anything of 
Madame Lind-Goldschmidt’s character, and who hold hey 
in reverence, cannot help deploring that her memory shoulq 
be subjected to what would have been utterly abhorrent ty 
herself. She loathed everything in the nature of what jg 
now called a “stunt”; and even during her triumphant 
earcer, when her name was on everybody’s lips, she shrank 
with hypersensitive delicacy from the noisy cackle of publicity 
and personal adulation. If Frau Hempel sincerely desires, 
as no doubt she does, to pay homage to that great and high. 
minded artist, she would do well to make herself acquainted 
with Jenny Lind’s reasons for abandoning the operatic Stage 
at the zenith of her incomparable powers and unrivalled 
achievement.—I am_ Sir, &c., Ronatp MCNEILL, 
18 Cadogan Place, S.W. 


PROFESSOR W. ALISON PHILLIPS AND 
THE FREE STATE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—In the review of Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s Ireland, published 
in your issue of the 15th instant, there is a reference to mysel| 
and my Revolution in Ireland, of which I am reluctantly 
compelled to take notice. Your reviewer, referring to me, 
says, “ he foresees a period of acute party conflict, probably 
even of civil war, which will create a demand on the part 
of the rival factions for the intervention of a foreign Power.” 
If your reviewer thinks that I said that, I can understand his 
surprise that I still survive. As a matter of fact, I never did 
say it. I spoke of the troubles likely to arise from the fact 
that the Treaty left unsettled the two most contentious 
questions with which the negotiators were faced, the Ulster 
Boundary and the financial settlement with Great Britain; 
but nowhere do I suggest that these would * create a demand 
for the intervention of a forcign Power.” 

Your reviewer's ascription of this opinion to me is the 
more unfortunate, from my point of view, as I understand 
that in certain quarters my book has been taken as a deliberate 
attack on the Free State. Perhaps you will allow me to 
take this opportunity of meeting this charge. The bulk of 
the book was written and published (in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica) before the Free State had been heard of. In 
the chapters added later I tried to give an accurate account 
of the somewhat violent * birth-throes ” of the Free State, 
and in doing so I was careful to give full credit to the new 
rulers of Southern Ireland for their moderation and other 
statesmanlike qualities. I ended with the sincere expression 
of a hope that the new regime might restore peace and 
prosperity to Ireland. 

My own attitude is quite simple. I conceive it to be my 
duty to support any legally constituted Government under 
which I live. The Free State is legally constituted, and ! 
therefore am loyal to it and wish it well.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. ALiIson PuILiirs. 
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Trinity College, Dublin. 
“NIGGER” 


[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 

Srr,—On behalf of many African friends, both in Jamaica 
and in Africa, I desire to point out that, in the first of a 
series of articles on ‘‘ America Revisited,’ which Mr. Hux!ey 
has written for the Spectator, occur these words: “ a hot lazy 
life with niggers,’ and you promise us an article by him on 
the Negro Problem. Is your contributor ignorant of the 
fact that to-day the word “ nigger” is considered by Africans 
to be the most offensive of all epithets? Is he not aware 
that it is a word that deeply wounds their feelings and prompts 
in many the bitterest resentment ? A word unutterable. 

In courteous speech and script a man is White: a White- 
man, a European; or he is Black, a Black-man, an 
African. If he be born in Jamaica he is a ‘“ Jamaican,” 
irrespective of racial blood, and, by special Act of Parliament, 
is possessed of all the rights of a British subject. Long and 
intimate association with Africans, both in Africa, in the 
West Indies and at sea, enables me to assure you that I 
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do not overstate the case. Only those behind the scenes 
have the opportunity of appreciating the harm done by even 
the thoughtless or innocent use of this insolent and cruel 
word ‘* nigger.” 

I therefore ask you, Sir, to print this letter that your 
readers may not offend from lack of warning.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ScoresBY ROUTLEDGE, 
4 Hyde Park Gardens, W. 2. 


SCOTTISH RULERS AND BRITISH 
SENTIMENTS 
[To the Editor of the SprcTaTror.] 
Sir,—The letter signed “* T.”’ is nonsense larded with prejudice. 
What is a “* typical Englishman”? I don’t know and neither 
does anyone else, for there is no such thing. “TT.” may 
conjure up a picture in his own imagination and write round 
it, but that dees not establish the fact. The English and 
Scottish people are one and the same race ; of like descent, 
sentiment and general character. Superficially, a Yorkshire 
man is more akin to a Lowland Scotsman than he is to a 
Cockney. We have had rulers, good, bad and _ indifferent, 
hailing from both sides of the Tweed and we shall have them 
again. We are British, and although labelling ourselves 
English or Scottish may add zest to a Rugby international, 
there it ends.—I am, Sir, &c., 
* TypIcaAL SCOTSMAN.” 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—With reference to the letter from your correspondent 
“T.", in the Spectator of November 22nd, I should like to 
make two general remarks. 

First, ** that it is a subject for congratulation that our new 
Prime Minister is not only an Englishman but a typical 
Englishman.” Mr. Stanley Baldwin is not wholly an 
Englishman in the sense spoken of by your correspondent. 
His revered mother was Scotch, a daughter of an cminent 
Seotch Presbyterian Minister in the North of England, the 
Rev. George MacDonald. All good men know what they owe 
to the power and character of their mother. It does not 
follow that to sustain the sentiments of the English people 
one must be a pure born Englishman. 

One of the greatest addresses delivered in recent years, 
which will pass through time as a standard speech, was that 
delivered at the Festival Dinner of the Royal Society of St. 
George on April 28rd, 1920, “ England and the English,” 


by Rudyard Kipling, whose mother was another daughter of 


the said Rev. George MacDonald. Perhaps it is not out of place 
to add that two other daughters of this distinguished Scottish 
house became mothers of two typical Englishmen, Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones and Sir Edward John Poynter. 

Second, ** that for some psychological reason the Scottish 
Rulers of Great Britain, Kings or Prime Ministers from 
James I. to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, have rarely appreciated 
the Englishman's ingrained dislike of foreign dictation.” 
The fundamental tenets of the Stuart Dynasty were to attain 
to the position of absolute Sovereigns and to establish Popery 
in the land. Any influence that this Dynasty may have had 
in Scotland has been as dead as the dodo for centuries. The 
Prime Ministers who were Scottish Rulers of Great Britain 
since 1806 were the following : Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Rosebery, Lord Balfour, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, Mr. Bonar Law ; and it would require some psychological 
reasoning to prove that any of these Prime Ministers did not 
appreciate the Englishman’s ingrained dislike of foreign dic- 
tation. It is ebsurd to associate Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 


with any one of them. Scotland took its share in hurling him 
from power.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Joun M. MacLerop. 
4 Park Circus Place 


Glasgow. 


JEWS IN WORLD HISTORY 

[To the Editor of the Srecraton.] 

Str,—As a descendant of the ** chosen people,” I should like 
to point out the strength of Mr. Alan Porter's argument, 
which was passed over by your correspondent of Novem- 
ber 15th in his protest. One need only read Heine to sce 
the justice of Mr. Porter’s remarks; the destructive and 
disillusioned irony with which he lashes Prussians, Bayarians, 
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friends and enemies alike is e« rtainly representative of ihe 
modern Jewish soul. 'The civilized Jew believes in literally 
nothing (i.e., comfort and prosperity) an: plays Heine's 
part of self-conscious cynic in European scciety. Modern 
Jewish writers either live in their imagination in Ancicnt 
Isracl, like Messieurs Spire and Fleg or ‘like the majority’ 
Appolinaire, Max Jacob and Proust (who, I believe, was of 
Jewish extraction), in France, Bierbaum and a host of others 
in Germany, Mr. Sicgfried Sassoon in England, not to mention 
the ** Behaviourists ” in Vienna, are cast after the mould of 
Heine. Mr. Porter's attack is only too just, but the Christian- 
izing of which he speaks is not necessarily a conversicn 
to the Christian religion, but to the spirit of Christ, which has 
penetrated of late into the life, if not into the religion, of the 
Jews of Western Europe. What is needed is not the accept- 
ance of the forms of another religion, but the spirit of all 
religion. 

The Jews of the Near East at the time of Sabattai Zcvi, 
the self-styled Messiah, were evolving a religion for themselve ; 
and had accepted the doctrine of reincarnation. Their 
efforts, however, failed. Some Jews, and I include myself 
in their number, are striving to attain the real spirit of religion 
and find the disillusion of Heine deep in the soul and not 
easily cast out. The raison déire of the Jewish religion 
died at the coming of the Christ, its culminating point ; 
since then it has survived largely on account of persecutions : 
if the Jew, however, is to make his contribution to the future 
of the world, he must throw off the Mosaic spirit, which 
lingers even with the latest prophets, and strive to advance 
Jewish religious conceptions to the level of modern spiritual 
valucs.—I am, Sir, &ce.., ANOTHER JrEw. 


THE AGENDA CLUB 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—-You have on two occasions, since the War, printed 
letters from members of the old Agenda Club, asking whether 
it would not be possible to revive that movement on the 
grounds that it would have a very much greater chance of 
success in these days with the changed temper of so many 
thoughtful men. I have recently come into touch with 
the work of the Beacon Society. which starts with the same 
fundamental spirit, but with a different objective. As it 
is the spirit much more than the objective that matters, 
and as failure to attain that ebjective has nothing whatever 
to do with the fundamental success of the movement that 
ean rouse the spirit, IT would suggest that if there are any 
who regret the death of the Agenda Club, and who miss the 
opportunities which it afforded them of service, they 
should get into touch with the Beacon Society, by com- 
municating with the honorary secretary at 18 Great College 
Strect, Westminster. 

It would seem to me in every way better that a now group 
with new ideas springing out of the very different, or at 
least very much more pressing peeds of our post-War time, 
should be the channel through which these services should 
be rendered, rather than that an attempt should be made 
to resuscitate what it is better to look upon as a failure, if 
an honourable failure—a failure which can be turned to 
excellent account by its successors. ‘This kind of movement 
has its hour, and the young people of the hour should join 
it to their great advantage and the advantage of their fellows. 

I am, Sir, &e.. Pars MINIMA 

(One of the founders of the Agenda Club). 
BRAILLE AND THE 
BLIND LEAGUE 
[7'o the Editor of the Sprecraron.] 


Str,—At this time of year when we are thinking towards 


THE SERVERS OF 


Christmas, the happiness of children whose little eyes sparkle 
as they watch the Pantomime, Circus, &c., &c., comes vividly 
to mind. 
for Blind Defective Children that bear my name, and ain 
sure that on both sides of the footlights there are those 
anxious to respond. Full particulars are available at 3 Upper 
Woburn Place, where I shall be glad if donations are forwarded, 
With grateful thanks in anticipation of 


I wish to appeal for funds to develop the Homes 


addressed to me. 


your kindliest assistance.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ELLEN Terry, President. 
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DOMESTIC SERVANTS 

|To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—I have discussed the servant question with various 
bachelor friends. We have not yet discovered any servant 
problem. 

For more than forty years I have had a small bachelor 
household. My servants have two ineradicable faults. They 
will sometimes marry, and they will sometimes die. Apart 
from these two objectionable practices, I have never, as 
yet, had to find fault with a servant for anything. In health 
and in sickness I have always had faithful and affectionate 
service. Many years ago, a nice young parlourmaid gave 
me notice because she had had a row with the cook. I told 
her I liked her and did not see why I should be inconvenienced 
because of a ruction between two women. The subject 
dropped, and she stayed on till she died in my house more 
than twenty years afterwards. 

Women are very nice to men, unless married to them, 
but they are not infrequently fiends to each other. If a 
small householder has serious trouble with servants the 
remedy is in his own hands. Let him get rid of his wife. 
Judging by the newspapers, this is now an easy and pleasant 
process, and well worth the initial expenditure—I am, 
Sir, &c., A TuHaANKrFruL BACHELOR, 


WARNING SHADOWS 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,— The description of Warning Shadows in last week's 
Spectator led me to visit the Tivoli and see the film. It 
appears from the programme that the famous critic of a great 
London newspaper has written: “ If IT had to choose a film 
to convince the unconvinced that the photo-play is a supreme 
form of art, I should choose this one.’ The acting, so far 
as I can judge, is powerful and accomplished, and in all 
technical matters the production is excellent. There are no 
wordy descriptions to explain the scenes and fili up the 
gaps in the story. So there is a real appeal to the imagination, 
But what an appeal! The spirit of the piece is brutality, 
and brutality of a low order; and while there is much con- 
fusion, there is no true sense of mystery. The brutality is 
varied by some sensuality and by a little cheap sentiment 
at the finish. It seems to me unfortunate that just now, 
when we are striving for international good feciing, we should 
he presented with so degrading an atrocity from Germany.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J.J. Wearon. 
12 Onslow Gardens, South Kensington, 


GEORGE MACDONALD CENTENARY 
|To the Editor of the Sevcrxvor.| 

Sir.—We shall be grateful if vou will note that George Mac- 
Donald's centenary will be celebrated by a conversazione 
at the Suffolk Street Galleries on December 10th, at 8 o'clock. 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton will be in the chair. Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson and Mr. B. MacDonald will read, and Miss 
Dorothea Webb and Miss Elsie Nichol will sing poems of 
George MacDonald. ‘Tickets, 10s., may be had from cither 
of yours, &c., 

Wildwood, Haslemere. 

10 Norfolk Sireet, W.C. 2. 


THE 


GREVILLE MacDonaup, M.D, 
A. Ss. Warr, C.B.E. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE 
[To the Editor of the SercraTor.] 

Sin,-—Readers of the Spectator—educated people—may be 
interested in the appeal issued by Queen’s College, Harley 
Street, for £10,000 for the alteration and equipment of the 
next door house. This extension is absolutely necessary, 
as the College has been cramped for room for many years. 
Queen's College, the first college for women, founded by 
F. D. Maurice, Charles Kingsley, and other idealists, stands 
mainly for three things: 1. Teaching by experts. 2. The 
training of character. 3. Learning for the love of learning. 

Girls from fourteen years old are taught as a rule by pro- 
fessors, each one an expert in his own subject. The thirst 
for knowledge is stimulated, and those who thirst may drink 
have a splenditl chance of 

encouraged to think for- 
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themselves and to find and love great things ; they have the 
advantage of a man’s point of view, which is often broader 
and more tolerant than that of the average woman. The 
fight for the ideal of “learning for the love of learning» 
with the consequent dread of outside examinations which 
might interfere with breadth and freedom in teaching, has 
meant that the college has received no Government grants 
and very little public recognition. Hence the need for 
outside help. 

A dinner in aid of the Extension Fund has been arranged 
for December 1st at the Hyde Park Hotel, when the Duchess 
of Atholl is to preside, and Mr. 'T. P. O’Connor and Mr. Alfred 
Noyes are to be among the speakers. ‘Those who love the 
ideal and who value freedom in education are asked to 
attend the dinner, or to send a generous cheque to the 
Secretary of the Appeal Fund, 47 Harley Street, W.1~ 
Iam, Sir, &c., A. L. Hopsoy, 


ROOKS 
[To the Editor of the Spectraror.] 

Sir,—On the hill in front of my windows is a ridge of trees, 
and every day hundreds of rooks come and sit there. They 
have spent their spare time here all through Gctober and most 
of September ; they began to visit us in August, but every 
night at sundown with a great cawing and fuss, they spread 
their wings and fly away to their rookery about two miles off, 

About a hundred and fifty years ago my great-grand- 
father cut down the trees on this hill, and the rooks deserted, 
Afterwards the ridge was replanted, and it is only lately 
sinee the trees have been thinned that the birds have come 
back. The trees are at the edge of a park; there are no 
ploughed fields on which the rooks can find food. The poem 
I enclose sets a question that I should really like answered, 


THE ROOKS 


WHat may we do to win us back the rooks 

Who vanished from our trees and leafy nooks 

A hundred years or more ago?) One day 
They rose and fled away. 


On the steep hill that holds the setting sun, 

And sees the stars awakening one by one, 

Men would have thought that rooks might be content, 
But yet they went—they went. 


Only, all day they visit us and sit 
In the great tree tops, swaying and sunlit. 
But when night comes—ah !—when the evening falls 
A leader stirs and calls. 
And the dark crowd rise up with spreading wings, 
A swirl of restless, cawing, chattering things, 
Drawn by the homing instinct of the race, 
To their own chosen place. 


Tall, tall and lovely are the elm’s green crowns, 
Touched by the autumn oranges and browns. 
Men say we should build nests of twigs and hair, 
Up in the branches there ! 
But we too late, too late, the crowd forsook, 
Nor can we yet propitiate the rook. 
Surely there is some easier simpler way 
‘Vo lure him back to stay ? 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Greystones, Teffont, Salisbury. 


Arys FANE TROTTER. 


POETRY 


DISTANCE 

Art those small silver tumps a town, 

And are those dewdrops windows there ; 
Js that dark patch a hill or cloud, 

And which is earth, and which is air ? 
Lord, when I see a world so vast, 

This large, bewildering stretch of land ; 
The far-off fields, the clumps of woods, 

The hills as thin as clouds beyond— 
When I see this, I shrink in fear, 

‘That if I once but close my eye, 
The ends will sink, and leave me dazed 

iicfore a monstrous, empty sky ! 


W. IL. Davits. 
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me An interesting volume of recollections by the Recorder of Manchester and 

no Leader of the Northern Circuit. “A born teller of oy: ‘He has not 
been a scholar under Jowett for no thing, for throughout the book there is a 

wise delightful and sag acio us urbi unity, W ith just a faint smell of old calf chailears 

ed, wan vellum classics.”—Sunday Time . Illustrated. 15/- net. 


ACTON, GLADSTONE “AND OTHERS By Mrs. 


DREW, Author of “ Catherine Gladstone,” etc. 


Mrs. Drew has drawn widely from her recollections of the many wonderful 
A MEMOIR friends Mr. Gladstone gathered round him at Hawarden. 7/6 net. 
RONALD BURROWS By GEORGE GLASGOW, Author 


of * The Minoars.” 


With an Introduction by M. VENISELOS. “A picture of a wonderiul soul, 
who packed more into a short life than seems po sible.’—Sunday Times. 
15/- net. 
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BIG GAME 
| A GAME-RANGER’S NOTEBOOK 3; 4. sraysey 


PERCIV — Ranger of Kenya Colony. 


‘One of the most interesting books we have had 
Siandard. 18/- net 


SKI-ING CLASSICS 
HOW TO SKI AND HOW NOT TO _ By vivian 


Sr 


for a long time.”—Evening 





CAULFEILD. 
All over the world where ski-ing is possible this book is the standard Guide to 
the Beginner and the advanced Ski-er. Sixth Impression. Illustrated. 7/6 net 
HM - ’ ™“ | 
SKI-ING TURNS By VIVIAN CAULFEILD. 
Wii h nt sus diagrams and a set of c: giving the essentials of cach turn 
8/6 1m 


A TALE FOR ALL CHILDREN 
THE LITTLE GIRL WHO KEPT FAIRIES H 


By CHRISTINE JOPE-SLADE. 


As ry W hich n rakes bedtime come all too quickly for the grown-ups as well as 
the child en. The is a picture on nearly every page. 3/6 net, 
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Broadway House List 





Dangerous Acquaintances 


(Les Liaisons Dangereuses) 


Translated with an Introduction by 
RICHARD ALDINGTON. 12/6 net 


“A witty, scandalous, and remarkably able novel, 
revealing on every page a most brilliant and concentrated 
art.”—Lytton Strachey. 


Peacocks and Pagodas. ny paut EpMONDS. With 
over 40 decorative illustrations. Demy 8vo., 12/6 net. “* Every 
one of his numerous wepdcuts is a joy to the eye. Thus I was 
lured into a very pleasant evening, for the book is capital 
entertainment,’’—Star. 


The Churches of Rome. ny rocer THYNNE. 


With 48 illustrations. 12/6 net. A_guide-book to all the chief 
churches of Rome, including St. Peter’s, dealing with their 
history, architecture, and archwology. 


Modern and Contemporary Czech Art. 
Ry ANTONIN MATEJCEK and ZDENEK WIRTH. With 203 
tull-page plates. Crown 4to, 21/- net. A magnificent illustrated 
survey of the painting, sculpture, and architecture of modern 
Czechoslovakia, 


The Gateway of Palestine: A History of 


Jaffa. By S. TOLKOWSKY. 10/6 net. The beauty, the 


commercial wealth, and the military strength of Jaffa have made 
it the victim of innumerable victssitudes. Yet its history has 
never before been written. With 30 illustrations and maps. 


Tales of the Wilderness. ny ports PILNIAK. 


Introduction by PRINCE D. S. MIRSKY. 7/6 net. A writer 
very sensitive to ‘ atmosphere ; it is this which, makes 
his animal stories so much more convincing than most. 


—Times Litcrary Supplement. 


. 

Lysistrata : $ Woman's Future and Future Woman. By A. M. 
LUDOVICI. 2/6 net. A new addition to the To-day end 
To-Mo 7" w Series. Also just published Perseus; of Dragons 
by H. F. SCOTT STOKES, 


Wit and Wisdom of India. pry panpiT s. 


SHANKAR, Vith 24 illustrations and a coloured frontispiece. 
»> net. A pe ction of humorous folk-tales of the court and 
countryside current in India, 


, 


Unemployment Relief in Great Britain. 
By FELIX MORLEY. 6/- net. “ An excellent short history 
oy far the handiest guide to the working of the system 

up t to 19 ew Statesman. 


Colonial and Foreign Banking Systems. 
By KEITH LE CHEMINANT, B.Com. 4/6 net. An Intro- 
duction to the study of General, Foreign, and Colonial Banking. 


A Neglected Complex, ax» its RELATION TO 
FREUDIAN PSYCHOLOGY. By W. R. BOUSFIELD, K.C., 
F.R.S. 4/6 net. The author points out that Freud himself 
suticrs from a materialist complex! “ This book should be read 
by everyone who wishes to approach psycho-analysis with an open 
mind.”’"—Spectater, 


. . . 

The Divine Law of Human Being. 1, r. c 
CONSTABLE, M.A. 7/6 net. “We sh muld imagine that it will 
slowly win its way into public favour, and come to be regarded 
as an eens int cantvibation to the stuc ‘ly of the ee men between 
the Transcendent Being and finite man.”’—Birmingham Pest. 


Human Psychology as Seen Through the 
Dream. By JULIA TURNER, B.A., President of the 
Msychological Aid Society. 6/6 net. The first part deals with 


Anxiety and its problems; the second with the Dream Life, 
conceive! as a dramatic cycle. 


THE WAR OF 
LOST OPPORTUNITIES 
By GENERAL VON HOFFMANN. = 12/6 net 


An account by the Chief of the German General Staff of 
how Germany missed her chances in the war. 
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Autumn Books 








Contemporary Personalities 


The Rt. Hon. the EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, 
P.C., D.L., D.C.L.. LL.D. 

“A great achievement ... he has been singularly successful 
in a sustained struggle for ‘impartiality.’ "—Morning Post.  Illus- 
trated with 30 Cartoons by Matt, and two half-tone Portraits. 

Second Impression. 21s. net. 


Tidemarks 
H. M. TOMLINSON 


Some records of a journey to the Beaches of the Moluccas and 
the Forest of Malaya in 1923. “ The eye of its writer is 
sensitively alert, and his prose is a pattern of strength and 
felicity."—Times. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 

12s. 6d. nel, 


History of Modern Europe 


1792-1878 C. A. FYFFE, .a. 
Volume I. 1792-1848. Volume IJ. 1848-1878. 
Each volume demy 8vo, cloth, about 580 pages. 15s. net. 


History of Modern Europe 
1878-1919 G. P. GOOCH, DLLITT., MA. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 736 pages, uniform with the above. 21s. net. 


With the recent publication of Dr. Gooch's sequel “ Modern 
Europe, 1878-1919,” came the demand for the books it crowned 
and completed. This new edition of Fyffe’s History, enhanced 
in value by the few necessary additions, and uniform with Dr. 
Gooch’s own volume, will admirably replace the old three- 
volume edition now long out of print. 


Twenty Years in Borneo 
CHARLES BRUCE 


An intimate revelation of life on this far Eastern Island, 


startling in its atmosphere of freshness and unfamiliarity. With 
16 half-tone Plates. 15s. net. 


Those I Remember 
PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL 


“Frankly indiscreet. . So entertaining a volume dealing 
with the later Victorian period has not been published since 
Lady Cardigan’s * Recollections appeared.” —Daily Express. 
With half-tone Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 


Evenings with the Stars 
MARY PROCTOR, F.R.A.s., F.R.Met.S. 
With this delightful volume anyone can become acquainted with 


the stars, even without the aid of a telescope. With 8 half- 
tone Plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


Elsie and the Child and other Stories 
A Sequel to “ Riceyman Steps.” (35th_ thousand.) 
ARNOLD BENNETT 
“ The readers of * Riceyman Steps" are sure to want more about 
Elsie.”"— Times. The title stery is human, disconcerting 
irresistible. Each of them, indeed, has its own favour.” 
—Westminster Gazette. Second Impression. 7s. 6d. nel. 


The Old Men of the Sea 
CCMPTON MACKENZIE 
The adventures, tragic, humoursome, and often perilous, that 
befell a bachelor of “ romantic inclinations” and his fellow- 
travellers in southern seas—a topic that reveals the author's 
delightful versatility and inspires a fine story. 
Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net 


Suvla John 
WARWICK DEEPING 
A powerful story of vengeance sought and a tragedy averted, 
in this popular author’s most successful manner. “ Cleverly 
related.”—Morning Post. 7s. Od. net. 


The Ciosed Wall 
L. W. VEDRENNE 








7s. 6d. net 

Tangled Evidence 
MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY 
“* Tangled Evidence’ is certainly one of the most ine yenious 


and thrilling detective stories that I have ever read. 
Arthur Conan Dovle. 7s. 6d. net. 


————— Cassell’ 5S 
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THE PRPRGENT wPpeprTp i: ‘DEP QPrIOpE 
THE PRESENT STATE OF LITERATURE 
. 4 1&Y vy 1 
Il. DIAGNOSTIC 
fr is not to be thought that in the sum of activities one age 
ean have greater value or glory than its fellow-age: In each 
moment, each atom of time, life beats up from chaos into 
space ; fills out and trradiates the framework of the universe ; 
eceomplishe sa new infinity of forms : then passes back. from 


space into chaos, to gather fullness and strength for the next 


inpulsion. And on that jeurney it has been sucked and 
snatched into innumerable channels; it has eddiecd and 
twisted till even this pencil—this hand—this idea—can take 
substance and exist. An old shape has worn thin from 


detrition : it yields and is A new channel or a 
All things in manifestation have been 
strained But 
and another, one season and another, one age and another, 
there is no fluetuation in 
only 


swept away. 
aew knot defines itself. 
and are infinitesimally shifted. one moment 
the same life has worked itself out ; 
its power ; it does not show itself now more, now less ; 
the modes of its expression change, and the history of the 
universe continues. 

Suppose, then, that our own age is analytie and not ereative 3 
suppose that its virtue scienee, not in the 
suppose that it preduces, not a few men of genius. but a mu’ 
titude of talented men. Well, it is an age as good as any 
other, and there is no cause for complaints of decadence. It 
finally more admirable when an age 
the sciences are as noble as the 
gained ; there are 


rests in arts ; 


is not concentrates 
its gifts upon a few men: 
arts. What mankind has lost, men have 
more men of average good endowments than ever before ; 
the consciousness of civilization is more widely spread. It 
will mean, of course, that nothing will stand up before future 
ies as a work of greatness ; we shall have set no standards 
to astonish and delight posterity, but we shall have carried 
through, like patient draught horses, more than the customary 
weight of tradition ; we shall have been good souls, if prosaic. 

We believe that one activity is better than others only 
when we attach our hearts to this or that mode of life, not to 
the whole. But, for all this, if it is in my composition to love 
one aspect and forget the rest, why then I love it, and I am in 
harmony with myself in loving it. I am not coneerned now 
with that eternal view of life in which all things are equal : 
no; let us put it that I love literature ; then I am sad for 
this age, and reasonably sad. If I love nobility, if I love 
honour, if it seems best to me that life should be concentrated 
and quick-moving, not general and slow, if, in a word, I love 
great men, then I am sad for this age, and say, out of my 
individual self, that it is poor, mean, and democratic, an 
age of half-men. And certainly if I look back and affirm 
that such and such ages were better, if I dream myself into 
satisfaction with a remote past, Iam being foolish and helpless ; 
but the reconciliation of these opposites comes in this: we 
do not live only in this age, we live part in the next. The 
next age is as much ours as this: indeed, it is more ours, for 
we can in some degree choose what that age shall be. The 
next age follows out of this, as this the child of ihe past ; but 
as history hurries by us and includes us, we can add ourselves 
Ve can mark the causes of our 


to it and change its course. 


present disharmony, and struggle against fate to rectify the 





a =e 


Do you think it possible, when you see the mass 
of detail and of small exploration which is blinding us, that 
books shall be written, statistics collected, cases recorded, 
till the earth is one library of unconsulted, unconsidered 
authorities 2? Do you think it possible that the skirts of fame 
are to be dragged at by a million million writers, always more 
with each new year, the dead still living and cumbering 
men’s minds ? Surely, no. This order will have its day, and 
the habits and interests of men will change. And if we are to 
remain, in the ruthless competition of history, notable among 
other ages, it can only be by ourselves forming the interests 
and anticipating the judgments of posterity. 

let us try, then, to see what has caused the even stature 
and mediocrity of our thought. Let us, if we are at all greedy, 
sce how we may trick time into affording us fame. We shall 
not precisely explain our present poverty in the creative arts 
by calling in the industrial system, machinery, free education, 
parallel effects 
in the consciousness of 


the rise of materialism; all of those are 
rather than causes. Ti is a change 
man which is 
connected by this change, they are not the cause of it. 
should be 


inter-connexion. 


responsible for all of them; they are inter- 
Never- 
theless, it uscful to show something of the 
ean observe the relation of our industrial 


The industrial system has 


And particularly we 
system to a decay in the arts. 
involved a new gradation in secicty. The old aristocracy 
which to some extent was an aristocracy of leisure and cul- 
tivation We can hardly call 
this an age of plutocracy ; fer there is no plain government 
at all when the ranks of 
There ave almost infinite degrees of power ; 


has given way to new powers. 





society so merge into each other and 
are so confused, 
for the possession of wealth, upon which power now so much 
great through 
to make a cut across socicty and say, 


depends, passes from small to ) many stayes 
that it is impossible 
* Here is one class or casie, here is one estate in the commor.- 
wealth.” In earlier times the classes were well differentiated ; 
now and then a man could throw himself from one 
another; but demanded some measure of 
genius, and in some degree it was final ; he had won the prize 
he set himself to gain. But now the advancement of an in- 
dividual demands application, and he never achieves any 
he finds that he has not risen 
there are still as many grades 


Class into 


the achievement 


especially recognized position ; 
anywhere worth speaking of ; 
above him as below. it must seem. 

Now this would not be 
there were any lasting importance and value in gradation 


dangerous or miserable — if 


by wealth. But the criterion is purely material and has no 
relation to any superiority of spirit or geniu The commonest 
ambition, therefore, becomes from all 
The social system becomes, as it were, an 


aim for divorced 
genuine merit. 
immensely long ladder which has nothing honourable at 
the top. Still, it remains uncomfortable and disreputable 
to be poor; it is constricting and irritating; a poor man 
is denied many of the incitements and aids of culture and 
freedom. We find, then, that writing is made an instrument 
of advancement in a system where advancement is only of 
negative worth ; and it happens that often our novelists and 
playwrights and even our poets cannot but use what talent 
they have to help them in their finances. At the worst, 
they beeome arrivistes ; more vulgarly than was possible 
before : when soci ty was more rigid and less * progressive,” 
if you lifted yourself from one grade there was another 
grade to receive you; there you were, among equals— 
you had no opportunity to put on airs. But even those writers 
who refuse to address an audience which will pay them must 
now write with a deliberate pride in themselves. They must 
write for “ self expression ” and that is a worse way of writing 
than the other. No ene should be anxious to know whether 
he is * expressing himself” or not ; the impulse to write should 
be strong and natural ; the audience in the writer’s mind should 
contemporary public ; 


, 


be neither himself nor his actual 
it should be the whole of past, present, and future mankind, 
After all, that audience is not addressed explicitly or con- 
ccioustv, though; it is rather that his mind should be in a 
mood of communication. 

In cither troubl 
honourable and casy bearing ot 
self. of the constellation of life in one unique consciousness, 
become agitated and inquiring and 


from the loss of an 


Awareness of 


ease, the springs 


setf-hood. 


has either died or 
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incomplete. And what is that awareness ? It is cften called, 
in idealistic, semi-serious criticism, 2 ** philosophy of life ” ; 
it would be safer to call it a sureness of personal outlook, 
a confidence in the writer that he sees and speaks the truth 
final to himself, an abolition of doubt. 

There have been books published recently on the philosophy 
ef Thomas Hardy ; but can anyone believe that the petulant 
and foreed irony of Thomas Hardy is philosophical? To 
eonsider the governance of the universe malignant and irre- 
sponsible is neither whole nor provocative ; it is an attitude 
that affords a chance of self-congratulation for one’s own 
superior insight and pity. Optimism and pessimism are 
alien from philosophy ; for the first task of philosophy is 
to include and explain them both. It has even been sug- 
gested that Bernard Shaw has a coherent and stimulating 
vision of life, and that behind his cheering buffoonery and 
self-exploitation there lurks a vast body of serious thought. 
St. Joan, they say-—a tract for a semi-Rationalist Association. 
Even Henry James, nearer to greatness than either of these, 
yet spun his novels more from his extreme inability to 
understand manners than from any certainty of knowledge 
of life. 

The true professional philosophers, too (and this is not 
so much of a by-track as it may seem), are over-burdened 
with the past and do not come forward with any individual 
mastery of the country of thought. Neo-Kantians, we have ; 
neo-Hegelians, neo-realists, and neo-neoplatonics, where 
“ new” so obviously means “ secondhand.’ It is my hourly 
expectation that someone will discover himself a neo-Christian. 
But two less derivative modern philosophies will better 
show the good-for-nothingness of our thought. The true, 
asserts Pragmatism, is useful. Well, we should naturally 
think, let it be so; now we shall hear what * useful” is ; 
here we shall have a philosophy which attempts to make 
clear the final purposes of mankind. But no; we are merely 
argued into believing that truth is relative and that uses 
vary. And William James writes a book for our encourage- 
ment on The Varieties of Religious Experience. Were, we 
might imagine, we shall be given the testimony of an open 
and sensitive man. But no; William James informs us 
that so-and-so has feit such-and-such; it seems to have 
cheered him up immensely ; we can quite well take it as 
useful to have religious experiences. No word of his own 
witness: no travail in his own thought. Still more to the 
point is the Philosophy of * As if.’ Truth advances by 
means of fictions, Herr Vaihinger asserts. We can never 
arrive quite at truth; but we can make better and better 
fictions. Would it not seem the duty of Herr Vaihinger, 
as a philosopher, to keep moderately quiet about this analysis 
and advance the progress of philosophy by some magnificent 
fietion ? 

Ilere at last we have come to the centre. What has 
failed us most is the ability to make ™ fictions,” as Herr 
Vaihinger calls them, “ theses”’ as they are orthodoxly named. 
And it is only cowardice, pure fright before the documents 
ef analysis, that holds us back. What has failed us, in 
ether words, is the ability to deduce. There is a certainty 
and absolute awareness covered up and bewildered by contra- 
dictory opinions in every individual; with that awareness 
eaught and expanded he can look down upon facts and see 
them in a white and perfect light. We do not need synthesis : 
for that depends half upon record: we need plain thesis, 
dogma, self-authority ; an exercise of spirit which in its 
fullness is termed intuition. 

ALAN Porver. 

[The coneluding article of this series, ** Prophecy,” willappear 
in the Literary Supplement to the Speciator of December 13th.] 
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MARK TWAIN 


Mark Twain’s Autobiography. With an Introduction 


: - b 
Arthur Bigelow Paine. (Harper Bros. 2 vols. 42s. net.) 7 


MARK TWAIN is a really engaging subject for critical medita. 
tion, but obviously a subject spiny with difficulties. Modern 
readers are too often unaware of the pains taken by their 
slaves, the reviewers, and do not realize that it is by no means 
uncommon for a critic to read at least some of his author's 
books. Some of Mark ‘Twain’s works are so unreadable 
that only the sternest sense of duty can compel a perusal of 
The Prince and the Pauper, Tom Sawyer Abroad, Pudd’nhead 
Wilson and the like. Emerging, almost exhausted, from this 
experience, the critic must strive to collect his thoughts and 
to tackle the worse difliculties he sees ahead. He compares 
his own impressions with those of worthier predecessors, and 
is at once discouraged from his unpleasant task of trying to 
tell what seems to be the truth. Mark Twain is not merely 
an author of vast popularity ; he has been praised by ovr 
greatest and our most tasteless critics. He is also an American, 
and it is dangerous to refrain from praising an American 
author, because you immediately insult one hundred and 
twenty millions of the touchiest people in the world. 

So the critic looks longingly for a handy fence to sit upon. 
And yet questions will persist in his mind. Was Mark Twain 
a satirist or a bumptious philistine ? Was he a philosopher or 
General Grant’s court jester? Was he really funny ? Was 
he an artist in words, as he believed and firmly asserted ? 
The last question can be most readily answered. Undoubtedly 
Mark Twain was a stylist, although the purity of his American 
is often sullied by an alloy of Anglicisms ; on the other hand, 
the assertion may be made confidently that he was a consum- 
mate master of the split infinitive. This autobiography is 
beautifully sprinkled with those elegant turns of speech, of rare 
ingenuity ; and with characteristic humour Twain makes 
the word * none ” singular or plural at will. 

The other questions cannot be answered so readily. It is a 
matter of relationship between author and reader. A truly 
unsophisticated mind (if such can now be found) ought to 
derive pleasure from Twain's disparagements of civilized 
society, its customs, representatives and arts. An _ over- 
sophisticated person of the: post-Dada kind, seeking a new 
aesthetic shudder and cause for tittering paradoxes, should 
find Twain’s works a useful and hitSerto neglected source. 
Thus, a tremendously high or a consistently low brow is almost 
essential for a thorough enjoyment of Mark Twain. All the 
intermediate sizes are rather a handicap. They make apprecia- 
tion patchy and difficult. Just as you are enjoying a first-rate 
piece of nigger talk Twain discourages you with a literary 
practical joke. Or you may be pushing along very comfortably 
in the wake of his pleasing exaggerations with the sensation 
that at last you have discovered the real thing, and he will 
suddenly sink you fathoms deep in a Mississippi of distress by 
some unforgivable sentimentality or a serious specimen of 
democratic oratory. When Twain is writing of life in the 
-arly days of the Middle West, or when he is launched on one 
of his Yankee stories, he is good ; he knows what he is talking 
about. There are scenes and characters in Huck Finn and 
in Life on the Mississippi which are almost masterly in energy 
and vividness, for there he writes with his natural talents. 
But as soon as he essays his primitive philosophy of life and 
attempts to use his gifts intellectually—that is to say, when 
he criticizes, praises, reprehends, exhorts—he is intolerable. 
And for this reason: his satire is always disparagement. It 
dwarfs the stature of man’s excellence, it snecrs at qualities 
and accomplishments and ideas which ought to be respected. 

There are many forms of satire and they have many fune- 
tions. One chief purpose of satire is obviously to be a kind of 
negative persuasion; it exhorts you to attempt to make 
yourself different from the persons derided by the satirist, 
to abandon the ideas he makes ridiculous. The satire of 
Anatole France is an exhortation to tolerance and tranquil 
wisdom: the repulsive satire of Swift is an exhortation to men 
to be a little less repulsive than Yahoos. But the satire of 


Mr. James Joyee degrades for the sake of degrading ; it des- 
troys a great human virtue—the desire to excel. In a very 


different way, and with very different motives, Twain's satire 
achieves a rather similar end. It discourages from excellence. 
If Twain's satire were merely intended to discourage a senti- 
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POLITICS FROM WITHIN 


BY THE RT. HON. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D. 
WITH A FOREWORD BY THE Rt. Hon, LORD CARSON. 
During his term of office as Parliamentary Secretary for Education, Minister of Munitions, Minister of 
Reconstruction and first Minister of Public Health, the author kept a diary, and it is this diary which enables 
him to draw aside the curtain and reveal the political stage during the anxious years of war and reconstruc- 
tion. Mr. Addison is able to tell the inner history of the relations between the men who looined so large 
on the political horizon of the time. Illustrated. 2 Volumes. 36/- net. 


FURTHER MEMORIES of IRISH LIFE 


BY THE RT. HON. SIR HENRY ROBINSON Bi., 


the author of “ Memories Wise and Otherwise.” Long experience gained in Irish administration dating 
as far back as the ’Eighties and the Land Agitation has brought the author in contact with the Irish people 
under all mannerx of conditions. He has stored up a fund of memories of that country as rich in humour 
and pathos as any that have been recounted. In his light, whimsical style he reveals the soul of a people. 
Illustrated. Demy 8ve. 15/- net. 

ABERDEEN PRESS: “ Has a side splitting laugh on almost every page.”’ 


THE QUEST OF THE ANTIQUE 


BY MRS. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON. 


Dedicatek: by special permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
A book for those interested in Antiques, to be eajoyed alike by the collector and non-collector for 
the variety of information it contains on a variety of subjects—from Dolls, Toys, Spoons, Fans, Wigs, 
Shoes, Chairs, Ming Porcelain, Cut Glass, Old Lace, Punch Bowls, Toasting Glasses to Tca Drinking, Old 
Games and Ojd Recipes. The author’s vivid imagination and charm of treatment surrounds each object 
with a halo of romance and takes us back to the days to which it belonged. [Illustrated by 64 pages of 
coloured and half-tone plates. Demy 4to. 25/- net. 


THE STORY OF MY RUIN PRINTS FROM MANY TRAILS 


By Mrs. MARION CRAN, F.R.ULS. The story of finding an By H. MORTIMER BATTEN, F.Z.S. A series of delightful 








old fourteenth century ruin grown deep in nettles and set in | stories about animals, in which the author shows an intimate 
lonely fields condemned as unfit for human habitation, and how | acquaintance with Wild Life. They are the work of a sympa- 
the author slowly reconstructed the beautiful old house, and | thetic observer of the ways of animals who gives voice to 
set chout to win a smiline orchard garden from the wilderness. | the feelings about which the lower creatures are inarticulate. 


IWlustrated Demy Svo. 10/6 net. IIlustrated. 12/6 net. 


PARENT OR PEDAGOGUE | , i x 
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By Dr. FE. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. The author, follow- WOMAN mn W ORLD HISTORY: 

ing up his recent successful treatise on “ The Reconstruction ot Be KE WH rk ag Eg ee ‘ a 
Mind,” here supplies the want, long felt by parents, of an up-to- | PY & rh, In this comprehensive study the authoress 
date and practical guide to the first stages in the education of | 


has ransacked the ages and roamed the world to trace woman’s 
influence in the story of civilisation, with special reference to 


their children. The hook is written in the light of the latest | | , + ll R. 4 
F oe ta P ° j . ores -eh@ions an their Cc 1 ec ) ) 
psychology and a delightfully unconventional style, and it ought | 5" as i ngions and to their cllect the position o! 
er 7 : 1 : BS ° ° manhvor é 
to effect a veritable revolution in current notions oi education. | = shear ie ne ° = 4 | ' leat} -Pew : 
7/6 net | Daily Graphic: \n exceedingly readable and informative 
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THE CARPENTER OF ORRA 


The story of a carpenter who works through brotherly love 


PLAYING WITH SOULS 


toward the salvation of the world. It is a story of love and \ dramatic psychological story about a father and a son of 
romenece, passion and pity By PATRICK MACGILL, author | ereat strength and originality Mathew Dale abandons business 
of Children of the Dead Iind. 7/6 net. to cultivate his own mind before embarking on the education 

Daily Telegraph: “An extraordinary mixture of realism | of his son \ new Ordeal of Richard Ieverel. By the 
and mysticism.” COUNTESS DE CHAMBRUN. 7/6 net. : 


LAYCOCK OF LONEDALE 


There were higher things in life than money for Reger | 
Laycock, yet when his father disinherited him in fayour of hi _ Col ; ‘ 
| beat them at their own game of BLACi WOOD, which show an imagination rare as the 


TONGUES OF FIRE 


\ collection of brilliant stories, by ALGERNON 
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two brothers, he determined to lb / i 2 . 
money-making. A powerful Yorkshire story. By W. RILEY, | choice of the subject is unusual The main theme is the 
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mental and false cult of the past—some aesthetic craze—it 
would be unimportant but justifiable. But its aim is to 
degrade the civilization of Europe, to overthrow the Renais- 
sance ideal of the complete man, and to substitute the very 
inferior ideal of the sentimental, broad-bottomed, ranting, 
dollar-hunting Yankee with all his blather about liberty and 
progress. Liberty and progress are fine words and may inean 
fine things. But they are not fine things when liberty means 
“ doing as one likes * (in Matthew Arnold’s sense) and when 
progress means unlimited buying and selling, the prostration 
of the mind before mect.anics and comfort, with life’s crowning 
glory the interior of a David Belasco home. 

This may easily appear to be an exaggerated vicw expressed 
with unnecessary heat. But reputable critics have been 
found to liken Mark Twain to Cervantes and Moliére, and the 
effect of Twain's satire upon a vast public has been very great. 
So there is every excuse for stating what appears to be its 
objectionable side as forcibly as one can. It is impossible to 
think of Twain as an artist comparable with Moliére and 
Cervantes ; their work possesses the quality of timelessness, 
while Twain’s is dated and localized. We read him 
regionalist, not as a universal, author. Exaggeration of his 
talent is unimportant when compared with an exaggerated 
respect for his type of mind, which is clearly revealed in his 
autobiography. 





as a 


There were fine things in Mark Twain's character, particu- 
larly its energy and integrity. His courageous early struggles, 
his shouldering of a large debt he might have avoided legally, 
his devotion to his family, all are admirable. But character 
and intelleet show the vices of the ** doing as one likes ~*~ man 
of progress. The conceit which suffuses this volume is im- 
measurable. ‘True, Twain used conceit as a humorous device ; 
but this is “ hubris”; and his self-esteem was unusually 
large, even for the writer of an autobiography. Leaving aside 
the tedium of these desultory disconnected pages as irrelevant, 
we may ask what kind of mind they reveal, what topics they 
touch. We find that this uncompromising democrat shared 
that deep love of ancestors so common in Americans, who are 
all descended from the most aristocratic families in Europe ; 
and in order to boast of it safely Twain carefully attributed 
the prejudice to his mother. For his part he liked to think 
he was descended from a regicide. Twain's special hero was 
General Grant, but the many pages devoted to Grant are 
chiefly oceupied with an account of the negotiations concerning 
the General’s Memoirs, the number of copies sold, and the 
quantity of dollars gained. Ina footnote which it is charitable 
to attribute to the editor, Grant’s death is announced in these 
amazing words : 

©The Grant dictations ended here. 
1885. 
were 


General Grant died July 25, 
Moro than 300,000 sets, of two vols. each, of his Memoirs 
sold.”’ 


There is a huge, rambling, boring description of the villa near 
Florence inhabited by the Clemens family ; its chief object 
is to complain of the difficulties in accommodating a Renais- 
sance palace to the requirements of an American home. There 
is a much shorter, but more significant passage, to the effect 
that true civilization was born and flourished with the life of 
Queen Victoria. She saw, it appears, every achievement 
of mankind which was worth the achievement and deserving of 
our admiration. We learn that Joan of Are is the only woman 
to be compared with Helen Keller, who is * fellow to Caeser, 
Alexander, Napoleon, Homer, Shakespeare,” and * will be as 
famous a thousand years from now as she is to-day.” We 
are also told that the only autobiography to compare with this 
is Benvenuto Cellint’s, and that Twain's will serve as a model 
“for a thousand years.” If that is a joke it is a very poor 
one; if an estimate, too modest ; it should be a million. 


Ricuanpv ALDINGTON, 
NEXT WEEK 
Mr. 


Con- 


We hope next week to publish an article 
MacDonald “The Other Side : 
tinuity in Foreign Policy.” This will be his first public 


by 
Ramsay on 
pronouncement on this subject since the fall of the late 


Government and will be of considerable importance, 


—_— 


——_ 
THE WORLD'S VARIETY 
These Eventiul Years. (The Encyclopacdia Britannica ( 


Ltd. 2 Vols. £2 10s.) 
Variété. By Paul Valéry. 


ympany, 


(Paris: Nouvelle Revue Francaise.) 


* Elam, Ninive, Babylone étaient de beaux noms vagues, ef la 
ruine totale de ces mondes avait aussi peu de significaiion pour 
nous gue leur méme. Mais France, 
Russie . . . ce seraient aussi de beaux noms. Lusitania ausgg; 
est un beau nom. Et nous voyons maintenant que Tabime de 
Vhistoire est assez grand pour tout le monde. 
quune civilisation a la méme fragilité qwune vie. Les cireon- 
stances qui enverraient les ceuvres de Keats et celles de Baudelaire 
rejoindre les oeuvres de Ménander ne sont plus du tout incon. 
cevables ; elles sont dans les journaux.” 


evistence Angleterre 


Nous sentons 


Tue English peoples have lately published a very large book, 
and the French a very small one. They both, however, deal 
with everything. Thus a comparison is tempting. 

These Hventful Years tells us in 1,400 closely printed pages all 
about all the extraordinary things that have happened in the 
last twenty years. In the thirty pages of the first essay in his 
little book, Variété, M. Paul Valéry performs the same service 
for the reading public. It would be natural to find that in 
this David and Goliath contest in Universalization the giant 
had once more succumbed. But as a matter of faet, the 
contest is extremely equal. M. Valéry may dismay us by the 
depths of pessimistic analysis that reveals itself beneath the 
lovely surface of his prose. But nothing daunted the editor of 
These Eventful Years flings to us Mr. Garvin, to show us the 
catastrophes we have experienced, Dr. Freud to illuminate 
the unpleasing recesses of ourselves, and Mr. Wells to point 
steadily downwards to the abyss of bestial savagery to which 
the world, he easily demonstrates, is rapidly returning. Indeed, 
Goliath gives a very good account of himself, and were it not 
that M. Valéry’s book seems to us the one really important 
analysis of the modern consciousness which France has given 
us since the War, the giant must have been judged the victor. 
in other words, These Eventful Years is a quite astonishingly 
At first sight there is something rather absurd 
about these two immensely fat volumes, which openly set 
out to give us authoritative essays on every subject under 
the sun, each written by the greatest living expert upon that 
subject. . It would seem almost inevitable that so ambitious 
a project would end in disaster. The old editors’ dilliculty 
that the men who know cannot write and the men who can 
write do not know, would seem an insuperable one ; but we 
must admit that Mr. Hooper and his colleagues of the Encyclo- 
pacdia Britannica Company have solved it) remarkably 
well. Their list of contributors is almost absurdly eminent. 
Mr. J. L. Garvin writes a History of Our Own Times, which is 
itself a fair-sized book of about 200 pages. General Luden- 
dorff tells how * Germany was never defeated: Admiral 
von Tirpitz writes on the German Navy and the World War; 
while the only chroniclers of the Battle of Jutland judged 
worthy of the task were Admirals Jellicoe and von Scheer 
Professor Bertrand Russell writes on ** Govyern- 
and Mr. Philip Snowden on * Social 
and Revolutionary Unrest.” So much for the first volume. 
In the second volume Mr. Wells writes on * The 
Mr. Michael Farbman on Russia ; Madame Cure on Radium ; 
Dr. Freud on Psycho-Analysis, and Colonel Ilouse on Anglo- 
American Relations. It will be seen from these specimens 
from the list of contributors that any review in the ordinary 
sense of the word of such a book is quite impossible. Mr. 
Ifooper in his preface remarks :— 


vood book. 


respectively. 
ment by Propaganda,” 


Future ~ 


“If this book reveals the truth as to what has happened in the 
agonising years of this century and tells us where we stand in the 
parting of the ways that confronts us to-day, it should be a con 
tribution towards a better understanding of the future, and will 
help in some degree to make that future clearer and brighter.” 

The reviewer, therefore, will merely attempt to pick out and 
emphasize some papers and passages which seem to him 
particularly useful and important. After all, these volumes 
are a real attempt, however crude and clumsy, at world 
synthesis. They and Mr. Wells’s great History of the World 
are, with all their faults, two books which are bound to exercise 
a real formative influence on world thought. 

Perhaps the most important papers are those by Mr. Garvin 
and Mr. Wells, which form a sort of introduction to the first 
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and second volumes respectively. If these two essays alone 
are read, and read as they should be in conjunction, no one 
will fail to carry away with him a real picture of world affairs 
as they are to-day. 

Mr. Wells comments, in the course of his article, on the 
possibilities of the undreamed-of conquests which are to-day 
— to mankind : 

‘But,’ he continues, ‘it does not follow. that because such 
possbilitic s seem to open out to mankind they will ever be realized. 
The possibilities 1 may be there indeed, but is the will and the intellect 
necessary for their realisation there ? It does not follow that in the 
presence of these gifts and opportunities and dangers mankind can 
go on almost automatically to a world civilisation. It does not any 
more than it would follow that if you took a dozen quarrelsome chil- 
dren of eight or ten years old and locked them in a bathroom with a 
bundle of adult clothing and a plentiful supply of sharp razors that 
they would presently emerge grown up and clothed and nicely 
shaved. We may reap all the evil possibilities in the new forces 
before we come to the good. We may never come to the good. We 
may prove inadequate to realise the good.”’ 

If we turn from this to Mr. Garvin in the first volume we 
shall read a really detailed and yet comprehensive account 
of exactly how those quarrelsome children behaved when 
they were locked into the bathroom of the Old World for 
the last ten years, and see the condition in which they have 
emerged. ‘To begin with, Mr. Garvin's is by far the best and 
most impartial account of the origins of the War which we 
have yet seen. With remorseless clarity and with unequalled 
knowledge he sweeps aside the hundred irrelevant things 
which are so often given as the “ real”? cause of the War. 
He shows definitely that the Great War was a Balkan war. 
Anglo-German difficulties all over the world were steadily, 
if slowly, being resolved ; but this was of no account beside 
the fatal situation which had arisen in South and Central 
Europe as a result of the Balkan War of 1912. The enormous 
aceession of strength which their victories over the Turks 
had given to Bulgaria, Rumania, Serbia and Greece had 
finally made the position of the Austrian Empire impossible. 
Her subject peoples could now look with assurance to the 
day of their deliverance by their already free brothers in 
Serbia and the rest of the Balkans. It was no dream of 
splendid conquests which drove the Court of Vienna to 
plunge Europe into the War. It was, as usual, the motive 
of sheer, unchecked panic. Like almost every other war in 
history, the World War was a war of fear. One proof of 
this is in the startling fact which Mr. Garvin so rightly 
emphasizes—that the Austrian memorandum to Berlin on 
the necessity of crushing Serbia was drafted and presented 
before the assassination of the Grand Duke. But it is clear 
that the Viennese Court genuinely believed that their war 
could be a localized one. Indeed, it seems certain that the 
Austrians were not prepared to take the risk of a campaign 
with Russia, and would have drawn back if they had felt 
that this would otherwise be certain. Germany, too, boastful, 
criminally blind and yet at the same time nervous and even 
frightened, wished to draw back when, too late, she saw the con- 
sequences of her actions. No one who reads Mr. Garvin's pages 
can sustain the theory any longer that there was a conscious 
German plot, coolly and quietly elaborated, by which, at an 
appointed hour a war of conquest would be sprung on the 
rest of the world. There were no super-men capable of 
undertaking such a scheme to be found at the Court of 
William Il. On the other hand, no one will be able to 
appalling load of responsibility 
on the German leaders for their 
failure to avert war when they could have done so without 
the sacrifice of any grave interest. That a degree of responsi- 
bility of this kind rests upon the Allies, upon Russia most, 
and to some degree on France, again cannot be denied. The 
responsibility on this country is of a rather different kind, but 
is none the less heavy. There is little doubt that a clearer, 
franker, and above all a more decided foreign policy on our 
part would, in fact, have averted war. We can solace our- 
selves, if we will, with the old plea that we acted for the 
best, but the fact remains that we failed, and failed lamentably. 
But if Mr. Garvin is good on the origins of the War, he is 
no less exeellent in his history of the War itself, his indictment 
and his sketch of the years following it. Here 


lighten by a fraction the 
which must rest for ever 


of the peace, 
is his pitiless summing up of the present state of things : 

The whole State of Europe as it exists five years after the Great 
Armistice makes for renewed war, even more certainly, more 
inevitably, for war, whatever the period of delay, than the nature 
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ef the situation made for war before the late world conflict. Without 
the e:tablishment of some powerful and dispassionate means of 
revising th> actual terms of the Paris Treaties or mitigating their 
more inequitable and unbearable effects by new arrangements, we 
cannot expect that there will be any decrease of danger or any 
abatement in the new multiplication of armaments. In the end, 
these fighting instruments would be applied to their purposes. 
There can be no ré:soned presumption in favour of world peace 
unless there is established some manner of world system to induce 
no less than to enforce it, by exercising powers of revision in the 
interests of prac‘#sal justice as well as of guarantee for the security 
of such landmarks as no neighbour may rightfully remove.” 

This was written, of course, before the considerable change 
for the better in the last nine months, but it is well to bear 
it still in mind. Would it even be impertinent to hope that 
Mr. Austen. Chamberlain is not unaware of such considera- 
tions ? 

After this we can never again think of Mr. Garvin as merely 
a journalist. It may be said that the passages that we have 
quoted are only journalism. But if they are, they are 
inspired and ennobled journalism, a journalism such as might 
be, and not, unfortunately, such as is; a journalism able 
to mould anew the destinies of the world by creating 
an intelligent, informed, and vigorous public cpinion which 
would ensure that at last our statesmen cerricd cut the 
aspirations of mankind instead of playing on their fears. 

Here is the chronicle of international catastrophe which 
Mr. Garvin gives us as the political history of These Eventful 
Years. But “ La Persépolis spirituelle n'est pas moins ravagée 
que la Suse matérielle.’ The damage to our moral standards 
of value is as great and jess capable of repair than the damage 
to our material civilization. M. Valéry gives an example : ** The 
great virtues of the German people have bred more ills than 
laziness ever created vices. We have seen, seen with our own 
eyes, the conscientious industry, the best grounded scholarship, 
the most earnest discipline and application used for the most 
terrible ends. So many horrors could not have been possible 
vithout so many virtues. Certainly it needed a vast science 
to kill so many men, to dissipate so much of the good things 
of life, to raze to the ground so many cities in so short a time ; 
but it needed just as great moral qualities. Knowledge and 
Duty, are you then suspect?” Could any living writer but 
M. Valéry express so perfectly the real irreparable damage 
that the War has done to the old EKuropean psyche ? The self- 
confidence of civilization has gone. And in the form it had in 
1914 it can never return. 

The first twenty years of this century have been years of 
almost unrelieved and quite unparalicled destruction. During 
the first fourteen the destruction was underground — the roots 
of the old order were one by one being cut. Scientitic invention 
had made the human race commercially and materially one, 
while it was still politically and mentally cut up into isolated 
and hostile tribes. And these tribes could now get at each 
other in It was 
as if an Sociely, 


a way that had never been possible before. 
resident of the Zoological 
mistaking a Salvation Army band for the last trumpet, had 
torn down all the material barriers between the 


absent-minded | 


animals, in 
the erroneous belief that the lion would lic down with the iamb. 

At the same moment sciertilie speculation had shaken 
of the Universe the 
religious beliefs of Christian civilization were founded. The 
suddenly asked to realise that it not 
the proud but decadent descendant of an exclusive, if rural, 
the child 
self-made ” family whose origins were of the very humblest 


those coneeptions on whieh entire 


human race was Wa 


aristocracy of two, but rather 


of a completely 
conceivable. Simultaneously a new philosophy was spreading 
at the base of the great palace of civilization—a philosophy of 
“the materialist conception of history,” which taught that 
90 per cent. of the human race was daily being robbed 
of the fruits of its toil by the other 10 per cent. Small 
wonder the old broke rather, must 
say, is breaking up. For the process is going on all around 
us. The eriticism still is the 
dominant note of medern thought is still steadily working 
itself out in the material sphere. . 


order up —or we 


destructive which was and 


We can sce now that the War and the Russian Revolution 
are but the first great blows of this destructive force upon 
the structure of community life as it was. Surely they should 
be sufficient to convince us that there can be no ¢ 


e 


oing back. 


Our only chance of preserving what civilization we have 
is to achieve, consciously, an altogether higher and hetter 


one. For this we must evolve a new constructive fore, 
which will begin building on the ground cleared in the las 
twenty years, and a new orthodoxy to teach us how to live ip 
that new world when we have built it. For this a new dis. 
cipline and a new sense of authority must arise. For this we 
may well have to sacrifice some of what we to-day call ow 
liberties. We can no longer afford the luxurious anarchy of 
nineteenth-century Liberalism. ; 
The era ahead of us will be, if our efforts to prevent re- 
gression succeed, a stern, constructive, architectural period, 
and mankind will have to curb its passions and instincts as 
never before. We must believe that the service of man’s 
destiny is indeed ** perfect freedom.” And with that freedom 
in service we must be content. 


E. J. 8. 


THE CRITIC OF THE ROMANTIC 


MOVEMENT 


Lectures cn the English Poets. By William Hazlitt. 
Worid’s Classics, (Oxford University Press. 2s. nct.) 


The 


Ir is very refreshing to come to Hazlitt again, for he is like 
an elder brother with whom we can recall the delights of our 
boyhood, when the world was a ship, and we Francis Drakes 
on her deck, and every little squarking gull at her bow a wide- 
pinioned albatross. In those days, what the elder brother 
said was law—and a very welcome law too, for it was based 
on the principle of enthusiasm and gusto, as voung men’s 
laws should be. I find it impossible for me to forget the 
animation of his eye, and the quick working of his nervous 
and somewhat gloomy face as he warmed up to his subject. 
How he glowed, like a Gothic lantern, as the fire within him 
rose in response to the breath of his favourites, particularly 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, Milton and Wordsworth. Yet the 
light reached the outer world not as a clear guiding ray, so 
much as a piquant decorative series of pulsing ardours shaped 
and tinted by the coloured panes of that unique and somewhat 
foreign-seeming lantern. I remember my companion, Keats, 
turning to me with his lustrous eyes richly reflecting those 
ardours, while he said, ** That's a very fine piece of discrimin- 
ating criticism!” The only later experience I can compare 
with that one is when I heard Sir Henry Hadow deliver 
himself of a fiery attack on Thackeray for his criticism of 
Swift. That had the same simplicity, directness, and personal 
quality which Hazlitt possessed. Ilow different is the slow, 
cloud-massing, movement of Coleridge. Tle moves in an aerial 
world, and we see wonderful panoramas of vapour and ice ; 
and there are roselit peaks and thunder-caverns in him, that 
change as they are seen, melting together in a motion thai 
heaps wonder on wonder in the mind of the spectator on 
the earth below. 

Hazlitt is not like that. 
hunt on a clear day going across country at a fine pace. 


IIe is rather to be likened to a 
You 
can hear the bell mouths, the hoofs thudding, and the Tally-ho 
You can see the various English folk, with their bucolic habits 
But there is 
something else : and the terror in 
the mind of the It is that additi 
quality which makes Hazlitt somewhat foreign to bis kind. 


and lives expressed in their features and dress. 
the wildness, the cunning, 
fox are also to be felt. nal 
Ht stamps his face with a certain woodland shyness, and adds 
dusky retreats to his nature where one intrudes only to invite 
He will turn on socicty suddenly witha 
little growl such as this, * Spleen is the soul of patriotism, 
Or he snap at the 
saying of Crabbe, ** He describes the interior of a cottage like a 
person sent there to distrain for rent.” 

But 
one of expansive appreciation. 


the baring of fangs. 


and of publie good.” will individual, 


general condition is 
In that strength he achieves 
a power of extempore vision that is the very essence of hi 


these are moods of a soul whose 


age. No wonder Keats was so enthusiastic ; he recocnized 
his own fervid, sensuous joy, a joy that was inspiring the 
literature, art, and musie of Kurope. Yes. Hazlitt at such 


tines perilously stroked life, as though it were some beautiful 
panther whose coat lured the hand by its magnetie power. 
He had to touch, though too well aware of the litheness, and 
the treacherous sinews beneath that slumbrous fur. 

It is this power of intense vet at the same time extensive 
appreciation which makes Hazlitt valuable to us again to-day. 
1 look with horror on the present revival of the eighteenth 
century, with its charms of falsehood, and its loathsome habit 
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of beauty-patching over the social sores. 
hunch-back age, and Pope was its impish and deformed 
familiar. Nowadays we are so nervous, so prostrated by 
the War, and so anaemic from our rapid mechanical and 
political growth, that we dare not be sincere. We are brim- 
ming over with intellectual pity, salt fruit of an amoral fever 
for analysis ; but we have no comfort for the desolate and the 
broken-hearted. We only implore them not to demonstrate, 
because it is so naive, or banal, or whatever the catchword 
may be. As for enthusiasm—that is a Victorian joke. 

Nevertheless, we have the virtues of our defects, and one 
of them is a facility in detecting bombast and fustian. When 
Hazlitt says * Poetry is the universal language which the 
heart holds with nature and itself. He who has a contempt 
for poetry cannot have much respect for himself, or for any- 
thing else,’ we cannot help crushing such a vague generaliza- 
tion with heavy statistics. That is how we work nowadays, 
and our method makes ué impatient of much of the extrava- 
gance of those great days, when the name of poetry was given 
to every graceful posture with which art or nature confronted 
mankind. But, for myself, that impatience is tinged with 
envy and regret, and the sense of loss greatly ‘outweighs the 
sense of gain. This little reprint of Hazlitt, therefore, is 
something to be accepted with a greedy heart. 


To me it was a 


Richarp Cuurcn, 


PERSIAN LEPTERATURE 

Persian Literature in Modern Times, A.D. 1500-1924. By 
EK. G. Browne. (Cambridge University Press. 35s. net.) 
Tuere are many reasons why Englishmen should not like 
Persian literature, but it is a little absurd that they should 
still imagine that it is ‘all about roses and nightingales.” 
Edward Fitzgerald is chiefly to blame for this misconception, 
since it was he who surfcited our palates with his bogus trans- 
lation of Omar Khayyam, unknown to fame as a poet in his 
native country, though much admired as a brilliant mathe- 
matician and astronomer. Apart from Khayyam, it is 
vaguely believed that there were three other great Persian 
poets, Firdawsi, Hafiz and Seadi (rather as it is known by 
French schoolchildren that there are three great but uncouth 
English poets-- Shakespeare, Milton and Byron), and were it 
not for the devotion of one man, Professor Browne of Cam- 
bridge, that might easily have remained for ever the sum of 
our knowledge. 

Years ago Professor Browne began preparations for writing 
his monumental Literary History of Persia. His task ends 
with the subject of the present review, a fourth large volume 
of the History, covering the period from a.p. 1500 to the 
present day, and there is now available not only a conscien- 
tious survey of the whole history of Persian letters, with texts, 
translations. biographical sketches, and surveys of the various 
periods and schools, but also a parallel history of Persia, fas- 
vinating alike to the student of middle-eastern politics and to 
those more philosophically-minded who care to see when and 
how letters decay. 

The best days were over by 1500, so that although the 
historical section of this fourth volume of the Literary History 
is invaluable, it will be fairer to its author, and more useful 
to the general reader, to consider not it alone but the whole 
work. 

The Persian language has remained practically unchanged 
for a thousand years, and; 

“alike in form and matter the classical poetry of Persia has been 
stereotyped for at least five or six centuries, so that - it is 
hardly possible after reading an elegy, an ode or a quatrain to guess 
whether it was composed by a contemporary of Jami or by some 
quite recent poet.” 

But while the bul-bul and the rose are absent from all but an 
infinitesimal number of the translations which the Literary 
History gives, it is not only this sameness which is displeasing 
to Europeans, but first of all the seeming triviality of most of 
the work. and that peculiarly lifeless spirit which infuses the 
whole of Mohammedan literature.  Firdawsi, auther of 
the national epic, the Shah-Nama, who wrote at the end of the 
tenth century, though utterly familiar to every educated 
Persian, has never infused any ot his vigour into his successors, 
and is as unlike tha as theeiuthors of the Icelandic sagas are 


ss 
———: 


unlike George Herbert and André Chénier. It almost see 
as though since Firdawsi’s day the only exercises permiseibye 
to a poet were the panegyric, the neat and pretty turn of 
phrase, and the “* metaphysical” ingenuity. As an example 
of the poet’s function even in early times, there is the story 
of Rudagi. The king had a favourite horse, which he prized 
so high that he had vowed to behead whoever advised him af 
its death. It died in time, and the courtiers were terrified - 
they entreated Rudagi, the ballad-maker, to help them, He 
went before his royal master, and chanted a poem so moving 
and so mournful that the king suddenly cried, * My horse i 
dead.” And all the Court, greatly relieved, murmured, * ‘Php 
king himself has said it.” It has always been a bad busines, 
when writers must live by flattery and time-serving. Verba) 
felicity, richness of metaphor, wit and eloquence, of necessity 
the stock in trade of such men, do not of themselves make 
great poetry. And then in any case it seems as though every 
Persian writer must have accepted Ibn Khaldun’s doctrine : 
* that the Art of composing in verse or prose is concerned only 
with words, not with ideas.” 
Such ideas as there are seem very remote somehow to 
eurrent European thought, very far-fetched ; the Persians 
remind us of our own minor metaphysical poets. Listen t 
this oblique description of a lover wasting away for grief -— 
** One hair I stole from out thy raven locks 

When thou, O sweetheart, didst thy tresses comb, 

With anxious toil I bore it to my house 

As bears the ant the wheat-grain to its home, 

My father when he saw me cried amain, 

* Which is my son, I pray thee, of the twain ?’” 
Obviously the public for which such poetry was composed 
was itself steeped in poctical allusions. Even to-day every 
educated person in the country finds an apt quotation either 
in Arabic or Persian to suit every occasion, and I remember 
a great oricntalist once telling me how when he was riding 
near Teheran his hat blew off. He showed some annoyance, 
and was about to gallop off to recover it; but his Persian 
companion, riding on unmoved, quoted to him (I give a 
bald translation) :— 

‘What, grief from unhatness ? The heavens are my hat, and 
the earth my carpet 
And then among all this poet’s poetry, one finds a little 
gem, written by the sixteenth-century Faydi on the death 
of his child :— 
‘O brightness of my bright eyes, how art thou ? Without thee 
my days are dark; without me how art thou ? 
My house is a house of mourning in thine absence ; 
made thine abode beneath the dust: how art thou ? 
The couch and pillow of thy sleep is on thorns and brambles: 
thou whose cheeks and body were as jasmine, how art thou ! 


thou hast 


There is something universal, too, about the following 
poem, though probably it can be interpreted in half a dozen 
ways :— 

** Lion or leopard fierce thou surely art 

Ever at war with us, O heart, O heart ! 

If 1 can catch thee I will spill thy blood 

And see of what strange hue thou art, O heart.” 
Even here, though, where there is definite emotion, one 
perceives through the translation thgt intoxication with 
words rather than with ideas which makes nearly all Persian 
poetry seem more like an exercise in agility than an expression 
of the spirit. 

Religious poetry naturally bulks large in the national 
literature, and naturally enough the heretical pocts are th 
most interesting, for in the Mohammedan doctrines ther 
is little that is likely to inspire the imagination ; God is God, 
Mohammed is His Prophet, and the individual can only relaps 
into a sort of conceited fatalism. The numerous Sufi poets 
have rather a different attitude, for they (influenced perhaps 
by Buddhism) say not that God is God, but that God ’ 
everything, regarding the universe as a multiple thougi 
rather inexact reflection of the deity. Most of their diction 
is so overloaded with tresses and roses and hearts that its 
difficult for us to take it as anything but highly sentimental 
love-poetry, just as we take the more renowned work ! 
Hafiz and Jalal-ud-Din Rumi, in spite of the fact that Hali 
has aflinities with Byron. 

It seems rather ungracious to Professor Browne to say how 
relieved we are to find in his survey of contemporary Persia! 
literature that the adventures of one Sherlock * Khums’ 
have reached Persia by way of Russia and are enjoying 
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with such quiet zeal has he written of their literary collaboration 
that there emerges from his pages as clear and authentic a picture 
as we may hope to receive."—The Times Literary Supplement. 


NAPOLEON —AN OUTLINE 
By Brig.-Gen. Colin R. Ballard, C.B., C.M.G., 
with 25 sketch maps. Cloth. 18/- net. 


This book is published to meet the demand for a complete 
and concise appreciation of the military genius of Napoleon. 
It presents the man himself and the history and strategy of his 
campaigns in such a way as to be easily understood by the 
general reader. 


IN AN UNKNOWN LAND 
By Thomas Gann, Member of the Maya Society. 
With many Illustrations and Diagrams. Cloth. 
21/- net. 


This expedition deals mainly with the unknown East Coast 
of Yucatan and the discovery of several hitherto unvisited cities 
of the ancient Maya. 
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t Cloth, 3/- net. Paper covers, 2/6 net. 
COLOUR AND COMFORT 

' By John Gloag. With full-page illustrations by 
'' Palmer Jones. F’cap 4to. Cloth. 7/6 net. 
: “Prospective householders and even decorators dubious of 


' their taste in furnishing might well consult Mr. Gloag’s book. 
In it they will find a wealth of information by a writer of sane 
; judgment and exquisite artistic sense.” Aberdeen Press. 


THE SPIRITUAL UNIVERSE 
By Oswald Murray. Cloth. 8/6 net. 


This book shows how we originate as units of the Infinite 
Life; how we descend to incarnate on earth; how we reascend 
in an ethereal form after physical death. 


MEMORIES 
By Mary Helps. Edited by Edmund Helps. Cloth. 


5/- net. 


Sketches from life in a country village, by one who possessed 
insight and sympathy 


COUNTY DOWN SONGS 
Poems by Richard Rowley. Woodcuts by Lady 
Mabel Annesley. Crown 4to. Cloth. 6/- net. 

Twenty-two new poems by Richard Rowley, the author of 
“Workers,” “ The City of Refuge,” and “ City Songs,” illus- 
trated by twenty charming woodcuts by Lady Mabel Annesley. 
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By Tennyson. With 14 wood engravings by Vivian 
Gribble. Paper boards. 2/6 net. 
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handmade paper of which 130 are for sale throughout the world. 
Crown 4to. Half-bound. 10/6 net. 
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an immense vogue. There is something infinitely depressing 
in the realization that in ten centuries, while empires rose 
and fell, all that coneourse of Persian writers, all so culti- 
vated, with such metrical ability, so much industry, should 
have gone on, unchangingly, composing imitations of imita- 
tions and enouncing platitude after platitude. For after all 
a poet should be less easily satisfied ; there is little in giving 
birth to such a reflection as :— 


To quit this troubled world is better than to enter it: the 
rccebud enters the garden with straitened heart and departs 
smiling *’; 
or to the after-dinner bitterness of :— 

The only 
is this, 
That one will have to look once again on the faces of mankind.” 


thing which troubles me about the Resurrection Day 


‘hough the contemplative pereeption of an Oriental may be 
able to break through the truism and see Truth, we see nothing 
but an amusing fancy: and literature based on amusement 


cnds in boredom, 


Tris Barry. 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Youth and the East. By Edmund Candler. (Blackwood. 
15s. net.) 
Aut his life Mr. Candler has been a truant, because he knows 


more things are learnacd in truancy than ever the pedagogues 
Referring to the time when he was with the 
troops in Iraq, he says: ‘* Life was the text here and history 
the commentary. In general the text is easier to find than the 
commentary. The ideal education might be defined as 
the system, or rather the influence, that develops the inclina- 
tion to look for it.’ Being denied such an education himself, 
ke spent his days, entertainingly, in repairing the omission. 
Youth ond the East is his own account of that performance ; 
and we do not believe we are being foolishly rash in according 


‘an teach. 


to it the weleome due to one of the best-written auto- 
biographies of the year. It is a delightful travel-book 


as well, 

After Cambridge (sinee, apparently, it had to be either 
teaching or preaching) came St. Paul's, Darjeeling, * one of 
ihe most important of those establishments for the sons of 
Knelishmen and Eurasians who are denied an edueation at 
home.’ But Mr. Candler entered the profession without 
conviction. ‘ Where does it lead to?” Bangs hed asked 
of Tubby: and dear old Tubby, dropping his voice to the 
an undertaker, had replied, ** The grave.” Never- 
theless, there compensations: Darjecling, after all, 
was not Balham. Even in term-time one could fellow the 
Himalayan bear to his feeding-grounds or drink with 
lemas ; and was there not a vacation of three months every 
year, taken “all at a go”? Such casual things as carth- 
quakes not without their educational bearing 
impressionable Youth :— 

The 
After 


bass of 


were 





tea 








were on 


experience heightens one’s sympathies with ephemera. 
an carthquake one takes care that the spider which falls 


into one’s bath is not sucked 


down the pipe; and at breakfast 
ono carefully disengages a wasp from the honey, wipes its feet, 
and guides it to the open window. Jn fact, one becomes half 


a Buddhist.” 

The tirst vacation was spent in the Southern Shan States. 
‘To tear from its context the author's description of the 
Satween is impossible: it is a perfect example of how such 
but seidom are. Mr. Candler was still 
very young at the time ; he cared more about the couniryside 
than the men it sheltered; and that golden pronicnade of 
the peacocks bit itself into his mind, Had he 
there and then, he have 
purple patches ; 
a right 


things should be done 


written of it 
probably would overflowed into 
the intervening years have given it 
perspective. It is with words as with all 
impedimenta: and not the least of the lessons the 
learnt his second holiday, 
Burmese hinterland, of travelling light. 

At the end of three vears he resigned his first post and 
came home. The not travel as the crow 
flies : and Me. Condi r made many a detour before he reached 


Dover. At Hilleh he and an American were entertained by 


as it is 

other 
author 
when he penctrated into the 
was the advisability 


on 


adventurous do 


Mahmoud Pasha. The pasha was all courtesy and flowers of 
rms ; but the American was a match for him ;: 


* He ke pt the interpreter busy. He appeared greatly distresse] 
at our host’s hesitations about a return visit to the United States 
‘Tell him,’ he said to the bewildered interpreter the last thing 
before we wont to bed, ‘ we hope to see him round Brooklyn way, 
anyhow. I guess he'll feel good if he circulates 
turns up his toes to the daisies.’ ” 


scme be ‘fore hy 
And never was there a home-coming that better proved the 
truth of the statement that the best of travelling is that yoy 
can come home again ; for the moon that shone over Dover 
pier was a link with Dumeir and the orange gardens of Jaffa, 
and ‘‘the physical and spiritual tranquillity of England” was 
the keener felt beeause scented gardens and terrorizing 
lamas were all behind him now. Another lesson was learned, 
After a chase to Buenos Ayres in search of an employer 
(he came back again as cook’s mate in a cattle ship) and 
turn among the flesh-pots of Europe, * 
not much younger than myself,” he undertook to educate 
the heir of the Rajah of Devagiri —a boy of ten, who neyer 
smiled or showed any emotion on the features that hung 
beneath his plum-coloured cap. Moreover, the Rajah’s 
brother wrote plays, and it was impossible to escape attend. 
ance at their performance. “ ‘the bugs in the cracks of his 
chairs used to lie in wait for us: in their case it was a genuine 
entertainment and they bit like fury—supplice épouvantable,” 
But if tutoring in Devagiri was dull and unprofitable, there 
came an ample reward when, in the cold weather, the duck 
and the snipe flew from the North. Then, says Mr. Candler, 
it was demi-Eden. One lesson, it appears, was never learned, 
From schoolmaster to war correspondent seems an unlikely 
step. But such things may happen in a life lived in defiance 
of the trivial round. So the Daily employed 
Mr. Candler to report from Tibet on the local wars there ; 
and he maraged to achieve the best coup that any corres- 
pondent can transmit —* I carelessly 
Reaching England, he found himself adored by all 
from barbers to hall-porters. ‘ Even editors franked m 
contributions with an introductory puff: * Mr. T., the author 
of this. thrilling who nine wounds. ... 
I was reminded of the clown’s song in the ol 1 pantomime ;— 
‘Oh, I loves a bit 

And the blood it 


* bear-leading a youth 


Megaphone 


received nine wounds,” 


he says. 


story, received 


of slaughter, 
flowed like water, 


At the drama as I went to whon a boy.’ ” 
After so kaleidoscopic a life it is no wonder he com 
plains that the young men he met in the East during 


Armageddon had no wish to explore, * that they were too 


tired, and horizons only implied movement and discomfort 
and fatigue.” That, however, is not quite fair on youth 


He himself had a whole roving past to look back upon, wher 
the War took him to the East again. The 
less fortunate. Moreover, he was a victim, likely, 0 
that very education Mr. Candler deplores ; only he had not 
yet had time to repair its Now, if he is stil 
alive, probably he is too disillusioned to care. 

C. Henry WARREN. 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
REVOLUTION 


The Clock. By Aleksci 
(Chatto and W 
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Remizov. ‘Translated by John Cournos. 
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Saint Helene. By M. A. Aldanov. Translated by A, E, Chamot. 
(Jarrolds. The Jay Library. 6s. net.) 

Tales of the Wilderness. By Boris Pilniak. Translated by 
F. O'Dempsey, with introduction by Prince Mirsky.  (Rout- 
ledge. Fs. Gd.) 

Most people possess a rare drop of the pure spirit of the 

critical faculty ; but, alas! in most people, also, it is ruined 


by an obscuration due to the presence of political or religious 
zealotry. We will those darker pollutions 
added by personal passions, such as avarice, love, or fear. 
Aware of these mortal taints, English publish doubt- 
felt that made to 
niodern Russian would be 
however, and 
e find ourselves sufficik 
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learned SERIES places of the earth, and there are hundreds of remarkable pictures of wild life. 
unlikely Other volumes in the Series 

+ : The Wonder Book of ANIMALS The Wonder Book of NATURE TheWonder Book of WHY. WHAT} 
defiance The Wonder Book of RAILWAYS The Wonder Book of CHILDREN Answers to Children's Qu2s{ions 
uployed The Wonder Book of SHIPS The Wonder Book of THE NAVY Tha Wondrr Book of WONDERS 
: ne, EACH WITH 48 PLATES IN COLOUR 

Connes By Marcarer W. Tarrant, A. E. Jackson, Harry G. Tueaxer, or Harry Rountree. 
ounds,” Cloth. 846]. Handsome Binding Design. 6,— net. 


1 by all New Volwme. 9 ie LE by Harry Rountree, 
«tm» | €OLOUR BOOKS meas Sa 


author ip wa 5. 4 : ; aes ; cat 
superb edition of these old favourite stories specially written for children of to-day, and = Hlus rated 
om FOR CHILDREN with all the vigour and whimsicality that have made Harry Rountree’s work so popula 
ime : Other volumes in the Series 
~ Nursery Rhymes Robinson Crusoe Tales from Shakespeare Zoo Days ’ 
Fairy Tales Hans Andersen's Fairy Stories Alice in Wonderland The Water-Babies 
Verses for Children Children’s Stories from the Bible The Arabian Nights Grimm's Fairy Tales 
Once Upon a Time: Children’s Stories from the Classics 








> eom Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. 6/- net. 
Indispensable to all who wish to keep in touch with modern developments. 


during 
shes Completely Up-to-Date. By P. J. RISDON, F.R.S.A. 
re too BOOKS FOR ALL WIRELESS ae Ps - ncn ae 


omfort A comprehensive treatise, dealing alike with the practical and the the 
wy diagram 


youth ON SUBJECTS OF most abstruse speculations. “The text is ren ae 
» CURRENT INTEREST RAILWAYS SHIPS ae 
By FRANK C. BOWEN. 














in was By J. F. GAIRNS, M.I.Loco.E. 
‘ly. 0 “An educational mine of immense value . « e “The best popular book on ships we have meé 
i : ; Entertainingly presented.’’— Railway Magazine. with.’’—Lloyd's List 
id no 
s still Cloth. 7}x5}. Fully Illustrated. 4/6 net. 
FOR GIRLS. FOR BOYS. 
_— 


THE GIRL WHO PLAYED THE GAME. 

EN, NEW STORIES May Wynne. | PLEASURE ISLAND - Gurney Slade. 
ARIEL’S FRIEND -_ - Beity Laws. | YOUNG ROCKWOOD AT SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS & BOYS A BID FOR SAFETY R. A. H. Goodyear. 
} Bessie Marchant. — ’ a : 

IE ff MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS | | THE RIVAL SCHOODS, ier 
Amy Le Feuvre. : 3 5 











Cloth. 7x4}. 2/6 net. Velvet Leather, 5 net. 
urnos, bad HOMELY WOMAN 99 Fay Inchfawn is the acknowled aa Ls yelp aa pass into edition after cdition and 
uot. BOOKS BY Tow Tolums. SONGS OF THE UPS AND DOWNS 
HOMELY VERSES OF A HOME-LOVER. 


1 by FAY INCHFAWN HOMELY TALKS OF A HOMELY WOMAN. 

















want THROUGH THE WINDOWS OF A LITTLE HOUSE. 
’ the THE ONE 
‘ined DECEMBER SHILLING, 
rious Cont brilliant Complete Stories by 7 ' 
we THE IDEAL HUGH WALPOLE DORNFORD. YATES F. F. BENSON 
— BARRY PAIN EDEN OHILLPOTTS ALEC WAUGI 
fear ny oman RALPH STOCK EDGAR WALLACE OWEN OLIVER 
ubt- MARJORIE BOWEN, and other eminent Authors. 
s of GAZI ‘‘The Story of My Career,”” by MADAME GALLI-CURCI. 
: JAMES OCKENDEN on “ The Golf — | in all kinds of Shots.”’ 
sci and many other articles of topical interest and seasonable entertainment. 
day a 


> to WARD, LOCK & CO., LIMITED, Warwick House, Salisbury Square, LONDON, _ EC. 4, 
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bogyman, and to discover what is going on behind his back. 
We are still influeneed by Russian music, and the Russian 
writers of the great epoch which ended at the death of Tehckov 
in 1904; and some of us confess to a deep admiration, and even 
awe, for a people of such nervous sensibility as is symbolized 
in the novels of Dostoievsky and the music of Borodin. These 
interests and sympathies had prepared our minds for the 
eruptions in the society of that unhappy people. Ilistory 
has its dark chapters—but their facts have to be faced, 
and no amount of outraged Anglican morality can influence 
the progress or retrogress—whichever it may prove to be— 
of this vast Slavonic folk, any more than the thundering 
rhetoric of Burke could affect the French upheaval a century 
ago. What we are eager for now is to see how those events 
-~ the agonies, the destruction, the emancipations and the 
rebuildings—are affecting artists who have inherited so great 
a national tradition. The Phoenix is already rising from the 
ashes. Principally, I think, architecture is finding new life 
in the opportunities afforded by the Government. Demends 
for great open-air theatres, convalescent homes, rest houses, 
ete., have stimulated the souls of the Russian architects to 
great ambitions for a purely Slavonic architecture. Their 
temples, tributary to the God-Demos, vie with those erected 
in Western Europe to the God Mammon. It is possible that 
more than any other art, architecture can best express the 
mysterious dignity of the masses—a dignity which disappears 
under minute scrutiny—just as the grandeur of the building 
is lost when we peer into the texture of stone, brick, and 
girder, 
it appears, however, that the evasive power of the masses, 
this crowd-personality, is foreing itself even into the art 
forms designed by and for the individual--modern poetry, 
drama, and fiction. It is possible, therefore, that these forms 
will be reverted to their classical shapes, the pre-Praxitelean 
and pre-Kuripidean, where the delineation of the unique 
is roughened out to that of the type—as we find in the work 
of Phidias and Aeschylus. We have so little opportunity 
to judge of these things, unless we are intimate with the 
Russian language. ‘That is not likely to be taught in our 
schools, however, and we must hope our publishers will give 
us suflicient translations of this medern work to inform us 
of the latest activities in the mind of Russia. In the mean- 
time here are three good books, one containing a preface 
by Prince Mirsky which is a fair-minded historical survey of 
Russian literature from the passing of the realist tradition 
at the death of Tchekoy ; its supercession by the Symbolist 
school--no doubt an influence from the French school of 
Rimbaud, Laforgue, and others ; to the present day experi- 
ments, Of the last he does not tell us much, but our curiosity 
is whetted. Ifow far has the Expressionist movement of 
Central Europe penetrated into Russia? It is a powerful 
and essentially democratic method, with its flashlight effects, 
its sudden cries and poignancies here and there at indis- 
criminate points. It is a method that had its roots in European 
art long before the War, for I fancy it began with the music of 
Debussy. It has penetrated even into our insular art, as 
all will recognize who have seen the plays of C. K. Monro, 
a dramatist who has yet only begun to collect his forces, 
so turbulent and powerful are they. 

As far as we can judge from our meagre evidenee, Remizov 
seems to be the carrying-note from pre-revolution fiction 
to that of to-day. Even English readers of Dostoievsky 
will find this man’s work foreign. Chapters describing 
singular Slavonic hysteria and irresponsible demonism are 
comprehensible in Dostoieysky because they are so vividly 
revited to the saner moments of life. We are familiar with 
riilder Saxon forms of it in our own literature—in Lear, 
Wuthering Heights, John Inglesant and elsewhere. Remizov, 
however, with a poetic impatience, cuts away the laborious 
psychological scaffolding and gives us a whole book of 
symbolist situations moving too swiftly for sanity, told in 
prose that is half metrical. The result is a new form to us, 
unrelated even to James Joyce's lyrical prose rhapsodies, 
The translator, Mr. Cournos, must have met many obstacles, 
but he has succeeded in giving us a version that we might 
take for an original work rather than a translation. 

Boris Pilniak is one of the younger generation, and a self- 
The stories here trans- 
of the influence of 


acknowledged disciple of Remizoy. 
lated show more evidence. however, 





a 


Tchekov ; but they have a fierceness of their own, and 4 
passionate picturing of nature that resembles the Painting 
of the Hungarian artist Rudysuli, but without his senti. 
mentality. The animal stories in this book remind us how 
great is the vogue of Jack London in Russia. 

Saint Helena is a book that cannot be placed. It is not, 
historical novel ; it is not a biography ; and it is not of the 
Lytton Strachey genre ; yet it is a little ofallthree. Certainly 
it is a most fascinating little work and quite succeeds ip jt, 
daring attempt to run two themes. The more interesting 
~—but possibly not the cleverer—of these, is the story of the 
last days and the death of Napoleon. The author’s attityg 
of fine casual ireny enables him to approach the colossaj 
figure of Napoleon with reverence that does not grovel, 
We see more of a man of genius and less of a destiny-haunteq 
type than the ** Dynasts ” gives us. 

I have not done justice to these three books, which are ql} 
very interesting. ‘They make us demand other of the moder 
Russians from the translators, so that our conception of 
the Spirit of Europe in its latest phase may be more complete, 

C. 


POSTERS. 
Advertising and British Art. By Walter Shaw Sparrow. (John 
Lane. net.) 
The Art of the Poster. Arranged and edited by 
Keuffer. (Cecil Palmer, £2 2s. net.) 
Pocters and their Designers. Sydney KR. Jones. 
Wrappers, 7s. 6d.) 


3Us, 


KEK. McKnight 


(The Studio, 


LATELY much public attention has been centred on poster 
art. The reference which the Prince of Wales made to the 
hoardings was very true. Since the hoardings also reflect 
the taste of the people it is essential that they should take an 
interest in their * Art Gallery ” ; and, knowing that they shall 
be judged, to some extent, on the merits or demerits of the 
posters which decorate the hoardings, it becomes a duty, on 
their part, to see to it that the standard of poster-production 
is as high as possible. This book by Walter Shaw Sparrow 
is a plea, to the public, for reform in advertising, and it contains 
much apt criticism of the methods and conventions of adver- 
tisers. The author advocates that, since it indirectly pays for 
all advertising, the public has the right to claim a controlling 
influence over such advertising, pictorial and journalistic. 
The whole book is stimulating, discursive, entertaining, and 
easily read. No part of it is beyond the comprehension of the 
layman. The other book, edited by IX. McKnight Kauffer 
(the best poster-designer in Britain) performs quite another 
function. If, by any chance, Mr. Sparrow's book should 
stimulate so much public interest in poster art as to create 
an effective demand for nothing but the best work, then this 
other book, it might be said, will play an important part in 
the production of artists fit to cope with such a demand, 
The text of the book, especially that part contributed by Mr 
R. A. Stephens, will be quite incomprehensible to most laymen; 
even the student or artist will find many of Mr. Stephens’ 
theories difficult to follow. His ideas are of a highly interesting 
though controversial nature. But there is not one phase ol 
the question that he does not deal with in a sincere, penetrating 
and scholarly manner. He traces the evolution of the postet 
from the early sign-boards onwards, has something interesting, 
if very obscure at times, to say on the geometric basis 0! 
design ; on colour—its technical properties and possibilities 
its psychological and associative effects. He strongly recom- 
mends the use of symbols as a means of attracting and mail- 
taining attention to the poster. This whole section of the 
book is bubbling with interest for the student. The next 
part of the text is contributed by Mr. Phillips Russell, and 
deals with the subject in its commercial and economic aspect. 
The fact that it is written at the same time with an under 
standing of the aesthetic side of the question makes it a valu: 
able treatise for all advertising managers. The bigger portion 
of the book, of necessity, consists of examples of poster art, 
well chosen and illustrated. The Studio also brings out as its 
special autumn number a well-illustrated volume on poster, 
with an intelligent foreword by Mr. Sydney R. Jones. If 
these fine books have as wide a circulation as they deserve 
there should be a marked difference in the advertising art 
of the future, W. McCAnce. 
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“An R.T.S. book is an ideal gift. ” 
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: : CENTURY OF . from the 
EXCAVATION “R.T.S.” CHRISTMAS LIST 
E LAND O = 
In TH! py os BAN a AS. | “ 
| | A Century of Excavation 
in the Land of the Ph h 
| By JAMES BAIKIE, FRAS.. With 32 page 7/6 
| illustrations, : - zs NET 


“Scholarly and well written. 


The Land of the Pharaohs 


By SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. Edited and 3/S 
with a Preface by James Baikie, F.R.A.S. 
Well illustrated, NET 


Little Nurseries in the Fields 


By MARIAN H. CRAWFORD. A delightful /6 
——— account of baby life in meadow and stream. 4 
_—— With 100 illustrations from photographs. NET 


| Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


A new and beautiful edition-d>-lux Splen G/=- 
didly Minetente d with new coloured oa other 
pictures by R. H. BROCK. NET 


ea | | Betty’s Garden 


T BE 
ne ee 3 
A new and delightful colour book of verse: 


unusual charm and freshness, by EM IL’ Y 
YEO. Beautifully illustrated. = T 










| 
| Steamships: Their History 
/ and Their Deeds 


By G. GIBBARD JACKSON. With 37 illustra. ES/= 
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tions. A wonderful book telling the history 
of the steamship from its beginning. NET 


u 
| auras ne BY A.C. 
| Parson John of the 8 sles ; ——— 


By FRANK BAIRD. Illustrated. A _ thrilling 
story of adventure in snowbound Labrador 5S /- 
that ranks with the stories of Shackleton and 

Nansen. NET 


ir >.|\ Refining Fires 


THE! 
THEIR HISTORY AND aaa 1 By JEANIE FERRY. A_ most interesting 
yabARD JA . 
storv, oe of a girl's relinquishment of the 5/- 
Prospect of a happy marriage to save her 
teother NET 


< on 9 i b ° 
Sheila’s Inheritance 2/6 
By A. F. WILMOT. A romantic love story 
that has many dramatic passages, NET 


The Adder’s Sting 
A doctor's story in verse, by GEORGE 2/6 


HAWKER. Told with dramatic power and 
not a little quiet beauty. NET 


The “B.O.P.” Stamp Book 


A concise and comprehensive guide Ph 


Sane eine collecting of adhesive postage sta 
| | By the well-known ‘authority, RAYMOND ,2/6 














RAIFE. With 20 full-page plates. 
A STANDARD WORK FOR YEARS TO COME, NET 


. 66 99 
| fel’ wane The “ Meadow-Sweet 
, RRY 
|S | REFINING FIRES | Booklets 
” 7 tact With Coloured Picture Covers. 
hey Edited -by FLORA KLICKMANN. Four 
y uniform little books, each 32 pages, to go in 
‘al a court size envelope. Ideal for use as 
eee cards, &c. (No price is printed on 
them.) 
A POSY OF PANSIES EACH 
THE SONG OF THE SEA Gad 
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VIOLETS IN THE GRASS 
BLUE BELLS IN THE BIRCH-WOOD NET 





i The “ R.T.S." Illustrated Christmas List contains particulars 
of over 140 New Books for Gifts. Copy free on request. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & (Co., Ltd. 


NEW BOOKS FOR XMAS. 


The following are now ready:— 


THE DUMAS FAIRY TALE BOOK. 


By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 6/- net 
Illustrated by HARRY ROUNTREE. ° 


PRINCESS CARROTY-TOP AND 
TIMOTHY. A Fairy Tale of To-day. 6/- net. 


Illustrated by ALBERT MORROW. 
Uniform with the above, 
THE LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. 


THE WORKS OF THE LATE MRS. F. H. BURNETT. 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. Each 6/- net. A LITTLE PRINCESS. 
We also publish the following in our POPULAR EDITION at 2/- net each. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

The Dawn of a To-morrow. 


NEW JUVENILES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, each with coloured frontispiece or other 
illustrations, and distinctive jacket in full colours. 


BOYS. Each 3/6 net. GIRLS. Each 3/6 net. 


On ihe Fringe of the Cyclone. The Mystery of Abbotsfold. 

By COURTENAY HAYES. By Mrs. E. WHALLEY-TOOKER. 
A Prince of Cornwall. Kits at Clynton Court School. 

By CHAS. W. WHISTLER. By MAY WYNNE. 
The Knight of the Silver Star. The Girls of Gwynfa. 

Py PERCY BREBNER. By ELSIE JEANETTE OXENHAM. 


NEW FAIRY TALE VOLUMES. EACH 3/6 NET. 


THE ONE-EYED GRIFFIN. 
3y H. Escott-Inman. 


ICELANDIC FAIRY TALES. 








That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. 


A Lady of Quality. 














THE OLD, OLD, FAIRY TALES. 
THE OWL KING. 
By H. Escott-Inman. 





KATE GREENAWAY ALMANACK FOR 1925. 1 net. 


THE ABBEYS, CASTLES & ANCIENT HALLS OF ENGLAND 
and WALES. By JOHN TIMBS & ALEXANDER GUNN. 


In Three Volumes, South, Midlands, and North, with 32 fine full-page 
Illustrations from Photographs specially selected. Cloth gilt, boxed, per 
set, 10/6 net. Or Single Copies, each 3/6 net per volume. 











THE ROMANCE OF LONDON. Historical Sketches, &c. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 3/6 net. 


Re-issue in One Volume, with Illustrations from Photographs specially 


selected. Size 7 by 43 ins. Limp Cloth Gilt, with ‘ Duochrome ” Jacket. 


TWO NEW ART PICTURE BOOKS. 


THE CARELESS CHICKEN. 2/6 net. 
Illustrated by HARRY B. NEILSON. Words by Baron Krakemsides. 
Size 74 by 74 ins., boards, inlet colour picture. 

THREE BLIND MICE. 2/6 net. 


Complete Version. By JOHN W. IVIMY. Illustrated by WALTON 
CORBOULD. Accompanied by the ancient music of the Roundelay. 


Size 74 by 7} ins., boards, inlet colour picture. 











Children should only be given of the best in Art and Literature, and the 
following are of acknowledged pre-eminence in their work :— 


BEATRIX POTTER LESLIE BROOKE KATE GREENAWAY 
WALTER CRANE EDWARD LEAR RANDOLPH CALDECOTT 
H. M. BROCK F. D. BEDFORD 





FULL CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
CHANDOS HOUSE, 1-4 BEDFORD COURT, W.C. 2. 





—— 


S.P.C.K. 


Books to read and to keep. 





P. ARISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


TYRRELL-GREEN. (“ The Historic Monuments at England ® 
Series, edited by A. Hamitton Tuompson, D.Litt., FS. for 64 
“ lllustrations, chiefly from drawings by the Author, ‘and a Ne ap. 8s. 6d, 


The Architect says: “ 'Ihis is a very good book indeed, and should be 
a help to architects, architectural students, and all laymen who are interested 
in architecture.’ 

[A splendid present for anyone interested in Church matters.] 


A useful book for Motorists. 
ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN. 


By tHOMAS CODRINGTON, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. 
With large chart of the Roman Roads and small maps in the Text, 
Reprint ot third edition. iUs. 
The Geographical Journal says: “As an historical and engineering record, 
and an aid to its further investigation, its value can ‘hardly ‘be over- 
estimated.” 


QUESTION TIME IN HYDE PARK. 
By Rev. CLEMENT F. ROGERS, M.A., Lecturer in Pastoral Theology, 
King’s College, London. 6s. net. 
The Guardian says: “* Moves one to admiration for his wide knowledge, 
his alert mind, and his invariable good humour.” 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 
By ALICE DRAY TON GREENWOOD, F.R.Hist.Soc. Vol. 1. 
to a.p. 1485. With 27 Illustrations and 15 Maps. 7s. 6d. 


The Manchester Guardian says: “ It is clearly written and well furnished 
, with maps, genealogies, and illustrations.” 
Vol. 1b, 1485- 1688. With 16 Illustrations and 7 Maps. 7s. 6d. 
History says: “ Should be invaluable to the highest forms “of schools and 
to undergra uates. . . . One has a sense that “everything is he ‘re which 
is wanted.” 
‘ od Spectator says: “A readable and well-planned book by a competent 
scholar, 
THE IDEALS OF ASCETICISM. 
An Essay in the Comparative Study of Religion. By OSCAR HARD. 
_MAN, D.D., Chaplain of Dulwich College. 12s. 
The Expository Times says: * He surveys a very wide field, but never 


fails to be interesting and informing.” 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH CHURCH MU SIC. 
Edited by GEORGE GARDNER, M.A., Mus.! 1 { n of 
Cheltenham, and SYDNEY H. NICHOLSON, M.A., Mus. Mea oo ist 
of Westminster Abbey. 10s. 6d. 
Sir R. Terry says: “It is the best book on the subject at present in 
circulation.’ 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
London—S,.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 
43 Queen bf nmng Street, E.C. 4. 
Brighton—129 North Stre Bath—39 Gay ane 
Lists post free. AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. Inquiries invited. 


New SHELDON PRESS Books 


T _ al . T al 
THE SACRAMENT OF SILENCE. 
By NOEL SYLVESTRE. 3s. 6d. 
[4 novel of strong dramatic interest. A young pri est es ‘fers to be tried 
for murder rather tha n divulge what he knows under the seal of coni uJ 
The Tablet says: * The storf is well and tenderly tc d.? 


RIVERS AND LAKES. 
The Story of their Development. 
By MARTIN A. C. HINTON, British Museum (Natural History). 
With numerous Illustrations. 6s. 
The Times Literary Supplement says: 
study.” 


~ 7 ~ 
CHATS ON BRITISH MAMMALS. 
By J. J. SIMPSON, M.A., D.Sc., Keeper of Zoology, National Museum 
ot Wales, Cardiff. With Plates and Illustrations. 2s. od. 
[Ten-minute talks dealing with the red deer, wild cat, fox, otter, badger, 
stvat, weasel, mole, and shrew, etc.] 
The Western Mail says: * This attractive little volume.” 


RICHARD HAKLUYT. 
By FOSTER WATSON, D.Litt. 2s. 64. 
The Times Literary Supplement says: *‘A good account.” 
BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The new Juvenile Books just issued by the Sheidon 











“A thorough and discriminating 


' Press are most attractive, and their low prices bring 


them within the reach of everyone. In point of get- 
up and value they are equal to any books of the kind 
on the market. They include school and adventure 
stories, historical tales, books for Guides and 
Brownies, and stories for the litthe ones. A coloured 
list containing hundreds of titles, post free. 

Special atiention is drawn to Historical Tales. 
There is no better way of encouraging a taste for 
history than such stories as these. An annotated list 
may be had post free. 





THE SHELDON PRESS, Harthambestand Avnet, ‘LOnDGs, W.C. 2. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


THE LURE OF OXFORD 


Copyricut IN THE UNrrep States oF AMERICA BY THE 

. New York Times.) 

A History of the University of Oxford. Vols. I. and If. By 
; 


1 Mallet. Methuen. 21s. per vol.) 


Charles Edward 


Last week I wrote of the Lure of London. This week I 
write of the Lure of Oxford. That, however, is something 
very different from the attraction of the Great City—some- 
thing intimate and apart, something unique and incomparable. 
London is about to take the place in the werld once taken 
by Rome and by Paris. She will hold it, till a century or more 
henee New York claims it, as did: 

“Tho Priest who sley 


And sholl himee!f 





There is nothing in the world quite like the appeal of 
Oxford, nor ever will be again. Stay, I am writing like a 
presumptueus Oxonian and begging the question. I must 
crave leave of the Court of Public Opinion to amend my 
plea. ‘the world affords no parallel to Oxford, or affords a 
parallel in Cambridge alone. 
*t, Cambridge is no 'rhebe: 
Athens. And for many men that teuch of severity adds, 
I confess, an clement which intensifies the glory. 

Having dipped my flag in salute to Cambridge as is her 


That is the proper way to put 
only a severer and more rigid 


due, I may proceed to my main contention. It is that the 
Lure of Oxford! is not to be measured against anything so 
mundane, or if you will so virile, as the Lure of London. 
The creat world, the ‘ternational world, hes never even 
heard of her seeret, this sacred well of light, deep-embowcred 
in the heart of a mystic woodland. The mighty multitude, 
the thronging millions have no eyes for the Isis and her Halls 
and Gardens open to the moonlight, no ears for the Chapel 
sells, or for the song of Choristers flung from a high tower to 
erect the coming of the May. ‘Their feet the Cumnor cowslips 
never trod. The tides of youth that murmur in the silvered 





inlets of the High apd the Broad, and send their light voices to 
the stars, are by them as unheard as are the lark’s song or 
the ficlds of ocean. 

But for those to whom some happy chanee, adoption by 
the Alma Mater, birthright, or finally some natural affinity 
which breaks down all bars and overcomes all obstacles, 
has disclosed the lure of Oxford, it is supreme. Love of her 
is a potent freemasonry. It is a binder of human souls 
thr 
fortunate. It is no respecter of persons. It is not parochial 





shout the carth. It is no monopoly of the rich or the 
rpational. It has in it the element of universality, though 
it is recognizable by only a minute percentage of mankind. 
Yet it can be felt, and is feit, by the souls attuned to it, 
ven though they have no academic learning, no formal 
cullure in the Arts, and no physical contact with what a 
fopographer would eall ** the valleys of the Upper Thames and 
its afiluent, the Cherwell.’ Only the other day I heard 
of a working man, a votary of the muses, who had felt the 
lure of Oxford through the pipe of the mourner of Thyrsis. 
This votary went to ficld work when a mere child— some 
ixtv years ago—and did not learn to read till he was a man. 
But he is a lover of the verse of Matthew Arnold, and 
heard the cali of Oxford. 
so that he might tread the meadows by the stripling 


Therefore, he journeyed there 


Thames, might see the line of festal light in Christchurch 
Hall and watch for the Scholar Gypsy at Bablock Hythe. 
1} 


i 
But, if Matthew Arnold blew the pipe, it was the lure of 








Oxford that enveloped him and held him. 

his, remember, is no single or exceptional instance. There 
are, happily, no class distinctions insisted on at Oxford, no class 
War, no class consciousnes Phe lamp of democracy, that is 
of human brotherhood, like the lamp of learni itself, ma 
have often burned very low at Oxford, but lamp was 
ever quite extinguished Now, though it be absurd 


to"; ‘etend that the mass of the workers know anything or 
care anything about Oxford, there are vlways ameng tiose 


who do know and care divers men who have !aboured 


with their hands and still labour for their daily bread. 


On the nower of Oxf 1 oy the minds of the Americans 


and the overseas Britons there is no need for me or anybody 
else to waste ink. Most of the English-speaking people who 
come home visit Oxford and come under the physical influence 
of the magie wand, But that is only natural for those who 
know our literature and our history. The happy arrangement 
by which so many young American officers did military 
schooling at Oxford during the War, had *‘ rooms in College,” 
and went to eat their dinners and hear lectures in hall, spread 
the knowledge of Oxford into many strange places among the 
thirty million homes of the Republic between the Pacific and 
the Atlantic. Charming was the confession of one of these 
lads related to me by the late Master of Balliol. After 
being in college for about a month or six weeks the cadet in 
question told him he had barely heard of Oxford before 
he came over, and did not even know that such a place as 
Ralliol College existed. * But,’ he added, ** I know now, 
and if I ever have sons of my own they are coming here.” 
And no doubt they will, for the lure of Oxford remains. 
Keven when it seems to have been forgotten it is only hidden. 
What is more curious is the way in which Germans, French- 
men, Italians, Russians, whom the breath of Fortune’s 
winds have brought to Oxford, own the charm. A_ poet of 
no mean powers has preserved a foreigner’s impression of 
Oxford. The author of Jonica in the poem entitled 
* Lacordaire at Oxford ~ (written in 1863) is full of the lure 
of Oxford working on a French mind : 
* Lost to the Church and deaf to me, this town 

Yet wears a reverend garniture of peace. 

Set in a land of trade, like Gideon's fleece 

Bedewed where all is dry; the Pope may frown $ 

duit, If this city is the shrine of youth, 


How sha!! the Preacher lord of virgin souls, 

When by glad streams and laughing lawns he strolls— 
How ean ho bless them not ? Yet in sad sooth, 

When I would love these English gownsmen, sighs 


Heave my frail breast, and weakness dims mino eyes.” 

But it is easy enough to establish and maintain the lure 
of Oxford. The trouble is to analyze it and to make some 
effort to understand whence it comes. In this effort I and all 
others who attempt the task of explaining in what the lure 
of Oxford consists and what are its origins, will find immense 
help in the two fascinating volumes entitled 4 History of the 
University of Oxford, by Sir Charles Mallet, himself a dis- 
At first sight it may seem more 


than a little incongruous to greet a book of such high historical 


tinguished son of Oxford, 


learning, and so full of archaeological and topographical 
discoveries, as if its use was to be to explain the fascination of 
the Collegiate City. Yet Lam sure that Sir Charles will not be 
hurt or made uncomfortable by my calling his delightful and 
most valuable book as my first witness. Noone can read it 
without realizing that the author feels intenscly the lure of 
Oxford, and puts the proper valuaticn on that lure. There- 
fore, he will be as interested as any man could be in an attempt 
to show the foundations on which that fascination is built. 
Three things combine to make up the lure of Oxford. 
In the first place there is its geographical position. That is 
singularly happy. It might have been deliberately and 
consciously chosen as the place in which to create a charm to 
move the hearts of the whole English kin. Oxford is in the 
very centre of England, and, what is more, ethnologically it 
is the centre of what may be called pure Englishry. Oxford 
springs out of surroundings as absolutely and entirely English 
as did Shakespeure himself. The scenery, the climate have 
all the Kaglish savour, and all are representative of the ethos 
of the race. ‘Khere are no high mountains, there are no vast 
rivers, there are no huge lakes, there are no raging cataracts, 
There is nothing savage or untameable by man in the landscape. 
And yet Oxford and the adjacent country is no Capua, no 
Lotusiand, no place like the Pacific Islands in which man can 
live the beautiful life without efiort. If there are no great, 
overwhelming phenomena of Nature, yet the climate is not 


of the kind which dims men’s minds with luxury. It is, In 


fact, a Whig landseape and a Whig climate: one in which 
tine den mean is insisted on at every turn. ‘ihe place and 
the physical surroundines are English to the backbone—not 


commonplace, not dull, not too moderate, but, for vood or ill, 
Enslish all over. TI Iinelishman ef Oxfordshire, or War- 
wiekshire, or Berkshire has not been brought up to know the 
i And yet he beeomcs as intrepid 
1 sailor as if he had been eradled close to Atlantic waves, 


or to the raeing tides of the Channel, Agotn, the gentle 
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landscape has never diminished the martial ardour of the 
Englishman, nor its peacefulness and sense of sheltered life 
taken away from him the love of adventure. The country 
people of the inner shrine of England always have been, and 
are, as courageous and hardy in the physical world as Shakes- 
peare was in the world of the mind. Oxford stands in the 
centre of the central shrine, and therefore it is no wonder that 
she should seem Alma Mater to the Illuminated of the race, 
and win their hearts with her firm, yet gentle, mien. 

But, if Nature gave Oxford charm, man has added to it, 
though in a singular way. No king, no statesmen, no body 
of rich and art loving burghers, as in Florence or in Venice, 
determined to beautify their city. Oxford, with its towers 


and domes, its colleges and gardens, has turned into one of 


the most beautiful cities in the world by a kind of natural 
selection. But nobody ever planned to make it beautiful as 
a whole, or till quite recent years gave a thought as to how it 
was going to expand and develop, and what were the best 
jines for such development. The High, perhaps the most 
beautiful street in Europe, grew to be so quite accidentally ; 
so did the walks in the great meadows round Christ Church 
wand Merton, or at the back of Magdalen. No one deliberately 
so arranged things that Trinity, Wadham, New College, and 
Balliol, and their gardens should make the exquisite * Quadri- 
Jateral * of stones and trees and flowers that they do. Again, 
the Schools, the Sheldonian, All Souls’, Brasenose.and the Rad- 
cliffe Camera, are another example, not of planning, but of a 
harmony by chance as exquisite as a chorus of nightingales. 
Whatever the masons and the bricklayers set up in Oxford in 
old days, the enchanted and enchanting town seemed to be 
able to turn to favour and to loveliness. Even such Mid- 
Victorian ineptitudes as the Randolph and the Science Museum 
somehow contrive to take their place and to get their proper 
aura. In fine the Oxford buildings as a whole, mediaeval, 
classical, and modern, produce an effect which no conscious 
design could have bettered. I am quite willing to think that 
this is an example to be venerated rather than followed, and 
that it was only by a miracle that Oxford muddled through to 
beauty. All I insist on is that as she did so her lure is thereby 
the greater, not the less. 

So much for the beauty bestowed by nature and by a careless 
ordered Art. And here I may say, incidentally, that how 
these things came about —i.c., how the Colleges came to be 
built —is shown.wonderfully well in Sir Charles Mallet’s volumes: 
It is, indeed, little short of a mirac’e that such a harm: ny 
was produced out of such violent and wilful indiscrimination. 
Deus nobis haec otia fecit. Only through the intervention 
of the genius loci was the restful peace of the Oxford buildings 
and the Oxford 

But, after all, the material charin would have mattered 
very little had not Oxford kept her soul alive. She might 
easily have become as devitalized as many of the 
beautiful cities of Germany, France, and Taly. “How fair, 
but a corpse!” is upon our lips as we pace streets in’ which 
no longer high thoughts give inspiration, or great deeds call 
to be followed. Sir Charles Mallet’s volumes show in the 
strongest way how by another and greater miracle Oxford 
grasped what was essential in the education of the mind and 
in the making of the good citizen. Therefore, she would 
never forgo her claim to true learning or allow anyone to 
take it from her. She was illuminated in the Middle Ages, 
und she has kept her illumination, as her proud motto says, 
ever since. Sir Charles dwells strongly on this point, and 
rightly, for it is a marvel. In the full tide of the Middle 
Ages, the period when the Church was everything and theology 
almost the only gate by which you could enter the Courts of 
Scholarship, Oxford University, though hardly founded, 
dared to decree that no man should take a degree in theology 
if he had not previously taken one in Arts. In 1255 a statute 
it was the first written statute to which a date 


gardens obtained ! 


are so 


was passed 


can be assigned in which the following words were 
contained : 
on Quod nullus in eadem Upypiversitate din iprat in theologia nisi 


prius reverit in artibus in al {ua Universitate.” 


The University was abundantly right. The study ef 
theology without the humanities is a dreadful and dangerous 
thing and produces the bigotry of the Cloister on the one 


tide and that of the Conventicle on the other. Theology 


aecded the arts of humanities to save her as much as Science 


does at the present moment, and the best minds of the Church 
recognized this, as again do the best minds of Science in our 
day. It derogates nothing from the place of the spiritual 
and the divine to say that the truth cannot be seen unless 
aman’s eyes and mind have been cleared by a liberal education, 

If it was splendid of the University to have taken this 
line, the way in which it defended its position was even 
more splendid. When the Friars, especially the Friars of 
St. Francis, came to Oxford, they were greeted with open 
arms, for they, too, were illuminated, and by a wise and 
gentle spirit. But very after the settlement of 
the Franciscans at Oxford, assisted by the Dominicans, 
they even pleaded—see Sir Charles Mallet’s account of 
the whole matter—that their rules forbade them to take an 
Arts degree. A Franciscan Friar, Thomas of York, appears 
in the very year of the statute just quoted to have petitioned 
for leave “‘to ineept in theology’ although he had not 
previously ‘ ruled in Arts.’ And then a very English thing, 
and a wise thing, was done by the University. The Chan- 
cellors and Masters insisted on adhering to their statutes, 
but made a special case for Friar Thomas and granted him a 
dispensation. For a time the controversy rested, but in 
the fourteenth century there was a recrudescence of the 
dispute. The Dominicans this time took up the cudgels. 
It was intolerable, they declared, that the “* supreme science ” 
of theology should have to lower its flag to the arts. The 
University would not give way, but justified its action 
Then the Dominicans appealed to Rome, and there was high 
debate in the University and threats “to burn the saucy 
Friars with their buildings over their heads.” The University 
declared, indeed, that the Friars had used * oily words’ 
to the Pope and had stirred up the Oxford mob. But here, 
again, the thing ended in a compromise. The University 
*“ won on points ” and its statute was upheld, but one or two 
minor concessions were made. 


soon 


It is a fascinating story and most ably told; but the 
truth is, the whole book is a mass of learning and yet so full 
of good matter that it is a book almost impossible to skip, 
und certainly quite impossible to review adequately in a 
newspaper. ‘The only thing to do is to try, as I have tried, 
to waken men’s imaginations to what Oxford is and to 
send them to study for themselves. If they like knowledge, 
they will thank me for having put up such a signpost as this 
to Sir Charles Mallet’s book. And, curiously enough, even 
if they are not concerned or think they are not concerned 
with things of history and the arts, they will, nevertheless, find 
much to amuse and interest them. The truth is, the beok is 
an encyclopaedia of men, things, and ideas. Indeed, it 
reminds one, in spite of its scientific method and wise 
practicalness, of another distinguished Oxford book, Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy. Burton may be said to have found 
melancholy in all men, in all times, and in all places ; and 
Sir Charles Mallet in the same way finds Oxford everywhere, 
as he should, for it is everywhere. When he 
thing he does not merely dryly allude to it, but gives us 
something to carry away. For example, 
with that very interesting subject, the Arabic translations 
of Aristotle, Plato, and Hippocrates, with which the Spaniards 
endowed us, he gives us a very stimulating account of Saracenic 
learning in Spain. Another example is the admirably short 
and yet vivid account which we get of mediaeval philosophy 
and of the Nominalists and Realists. It may 
to put these things into a history of the university side by side 
‘with plans of Oxford and reproductions of the drawings of 
colleges at various stages in their history; but Sir Charles 
was quite right. Hlis comprehensiveness is in the way of 
true scholarship. At least, so it seems to me. 
despised the man who keeps on telling you by inference or in 
plain terms that such a thing is out of his period or out of 
his sphere and that, therefore, he is not going to say anything 
about it. Frankly, I like the good sportsmanship of a man 
of letters who, like Sir Charles Mallet, whenever he flushes 
game lets fiy his hawks and is not always thinking whether 
he was or was not out for that particular branch of the sport. 


mentions a 


when he is dealing 


seem daring 


I have always 


With so much of comment I must make my adieu to Sir 
Charies’s first two volumes and wish him all good luck for 
the future. When he gets to the Tractarian period and then 


the Broad Church era of Jowett and Green the “story” 
should prove of very great interest and should be an 
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fnspiration to the Oxford of to-day. Controversy is good for 
Oxford. She must not be content to lie upon the sofa 


and look beautiful. J. St. Loe STrRAcHEY,. 


BOOKS 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Ir we were to elaborate a character of Thomas Bewick from 
his woodeuts alone, I-think we should quite naturally come 
near to the truth. We should see him as a sturdy, honest, 
sensible man, full of character and sound principle. And 
now we have his own autobiography, Memoir of Thomas 
Bewick, Written by Himself, reprinted by Messrs. John Lane ; 
it has been out of circulation for sixty years. He 
himself just the man we thought, uncomplicated and sound ; 
and it seems to us now, when our moral standards are so 
much in doubt and no one commits himself to a judgment 
with any great confidence, that there is an air of innocence 
and worthiness in the book that is quite lost from the world. 
And it isn’t as though his judgments were straightforward 
through lack of consideration ; he was, like so many others 
of yeoman or working-man ancestry, thoughtful and open- 
minded. But where now could we find such common sense 
and unselfconsciousness ? Discriminations were coarse and 
a little bigoted ; but they were stable and certain. 


shows 


“It is the duty of every man to endeavour to get a healthy 
woman for the sake of his children, and an amiable one for his 
own domestic comfort. The fair sex should observe the like rules. 
If a woman marries a man who has broken down his constitution 
by his own dissipation, or has imbibed a tainted one from his 
parents, she must not be surprised at becoming a nurse to him 
and his nerveless, puny offspring. One cannot help wondering 
it the uncommon care a gentleman will take in buying a horse, 
to sec that the animal is perfectly sound, and without blemish, 
and that he should not take the same pains in choosing a wife. 
He perhaps, to repair his shattered fortune, will marry any woman 
if she has plenty of money. She may, indeed, be the innocent heir 
to the full-charged hereditary disease of a pair of voluptuous 
citizens, just as that may happen to be. No gentleman need to 
look far from his home, to be able to meet with a helpmate, pos- 
ressing: every requisite to make him happy; but, if he cannot 
meet with such a one, or cannot please himself in his own neigh- 
hourhood, he had better travel in search of one from Land’s End 
to John o° Groat’s House, than not to get a proper partner for 
the mother of his children.” 

And now turn from that to a publication of the Hogarth 
Press, Collected Papers, Vols. I. and II., by Sigmund Freud. 
This is one of the most valuable translations of Freud’s work : 
it gives an opportunity of seeing the gradual formation 
and it proves again that the 
science of psycho-analysis is not haphazard, but empiric, 
and that its development has been steady and cautious. 
The change in atmosphere from old Bewick’s time is complete. 
“Case IL--A woman who washed her hands constantly 
and touched door-handles only with her elbow ” 
in the old days those would be marks of idiosynerasy and 


confirmation of his views: 


doubtless 


* character.” 

Mr. Michael Farbman has published a book of discussion 
and information about the newest Russia, After Lenin 
(Leonard Parsons). A valuable diary of the Peninsular 
War is sent us by Messrs. Heinemann, On the Road «with 
Wellington, by A. L. F. Schaumann. Schaumann was a 
inember of the King’s German Legion; the journal he kept 
was not published, even in the original German, till 1922. 
Mr. Havelock Ellis has completed the final volume of his 
Impressions and Comments (Constable). 
Life (Hodder and Stoughton) is a group of three moral and 
social lectures by Principal Jacks. Father Ronald Knox 
is not quite sure whether he can defend himself for having 
written A Book of Acrostics (Methuen); but he doesn’t care 
much whether he is accused of triviality or not. He can 
trace the double acrostic to a good Early-Christian origin. 
The preface is witty and discursive. ‘In ancient 
he comments, “ if a man made a prophecy, the world looked 
to see whether it would come true ; and if it 
world honoured him accordingly. We have 
chary of our homage so far as the prophets are concerned : 


times,” 


came true the 


grown more 


if their prophecy does not come true, it is a failure ; if it 
dees come true, it is a forgery.” 
Tut Lirerary EpirorR, 


The Challenge of 


BACK TO FIRST PRINCIPLES 


A Study of War. By Admiral Sir Reginald Custance. (Constable 
12s. net.) 


In a volume which, if printed in the Times, would hardly 
oceupy more than three times the space devoted to reporting 
the Guildhall Speeches, Sir Reginald Custance has com- 
pressed a new statement of first principles, and, with mis- 
leading modesty, he calls his work A Study of War. It 
has very little in common with the treatises with which we 
are familiar. According to Colin the science and art of 
war * have for their domain the operations of armies in the 
field *°—and let us add, those of fleets at sea—** exclusive 
of all accessory elements.” It is not with any explanation 
of how such operations are carried on that the Admiral is 
concerned. Operations do, of course, appear to illustrate 
his analysis, but they appear only in reference to their 
purpose. We are not troubled with weapons, and the tactics 
to which they give rise, nor with the moving and distributing 
of armed forces, nor with directing them in action. The 
Triremes of Salamis, the Galleons of the Spanish Armada, 
the 74°s of 1808, and the Dreadnought fleets of the late War 
—all serve indifferently and in a single chapter to illustrate 
a principle. The reader can understand their application 
without mastering the changing technicalities of warfare 
by land or sea. He need not even know the jargon of naval 
and military writers. Such terms as ‘ offensive,’ “* defen- 
sive,” ** objective,” ‘“* command of the sea,” &c., have been 
rigorously eschewed. Sir Reginald deals only with funda- 
mental truths, and he defines them with a precision that 
makes all previous familiarity with the subject unnecessary. 
He is dealing, therefore, not with the modes and methods 
of fighting, but with the principles that underly its purpose 
and should govern resort to it. So far from his domain 
being ‘operations exclusive of all accessory elements,” it 
is precisely with the excluded elements only that Sir Reginald 
It is, then, not war as seen by the sailor or the 
and 


is oceupied. 
soldier, but war as it presents itself to the statesman 
citizen—responsible for national policy. In this work, in short, 
we have laid down for us not the technique of war, but its 
philosophy. 

Its theme may be summarized as follows. When a nation 
g war, voluntarily or involuntarily, it does so with a 
definite purpose. This the author calls * the national object.” 
War is carried on by armed forces, armies, navies and the 
aery. The national object is attained when these forces are 
successfully used against the corresponding forees of the 
enemy, i.c., “the military aim.’ Thus “the national or 
political object is obtained through the complete, partial, 
or threatened achievement of the military aim, that is, 
through battle or the threat of battle.’ Thus battle is the 
pivotal fact of war. But the final battle is seldom or never 
a thing of which there is immediate expectation. In the 
preliminary stages, therefore, the enemy's forces must be 
These forces may be neutralized 


goes to 


neutralized and weakened. 
by threatening, evading, or postponing battle, and they may 
be weakened by cutting off the enemy’s sources, territory, 
supplies, &e. This the secondary military 
aim, and success in it necessarily aids in achieving the 


weakening is 


primary. 

It is diflicult to believe that these axioms, as elaborated 
and set out by Sir Reginald, exhaust the counsels of per- 
fection in war, and that being so simple they should yet be so 
hard to follow. As weare shown, however, by many examples, 
men have continually encountered two difliculties almost 
insuperable in applying them. The first is to understand 
the relation between the national or political object and the 
the second, to perceive when the secondary 


military aim ; 
is the 


and when the primary aim should be pursued. It 
province of strategy to solve these difficulties, and it is to 
illustrate this province that the is written. The 
demonstration involves new analyses of many operations by 
land and sea. Example after example is given to show how the 
been misled into using military 


work 


directing minds in war have 
forces either for trying a short cut to the attainment of the 
national and_ political object without the only 
condition of its attainment, namely, the destruction of the 


securing 
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enemy's armed forces, or more often, and even more disas- 
trously, in pursuit of the secondary military aim, when the 
primary should have been followed. Many of the most 
interesting of these examples appear from wholly new analyses 
of many wars by land and sea, conspicuously that of the 
war of 1792 to 1815, first against revolutionary France and 
then against Napoleon. 

So far Sir Reginald can be said to have marshalled the 
first principles of war, and to have proved their rightness 
by the lessons of history. What the reader of to-day will 
find most stimulating, however, is the application of these 
proved principles to the events of 1914-18. It is seareely 
ten years since war became almost the only subject of our 
thoughts ; it is hardly five since it ceased to be almost the 
sole topic of our conversation. Yet in those five years we 
have had the apologetics of a great number of the protagonists 
in the great drama; statesmen, soldiers, and sailors, allied 
and enemy, have written in defence of the parts they played. 
But for the most we have wearied of controversy, largely 
because in the absence of any clear philosophy, the issues 
have seemed to be purely personal. The great gift that 
Sir Reginald has bestowed upon us is a criterion by which 
we can test the policy of statesmen and commanders. It 
takes criticism outside of the region of personal reflection. 
The rightness—or otherwise—of every act of war is decided, 
not on the individual judgment of the critic, but by reference 
to a scientific standard from which there is no escape. This 
is, of course, no mean achievement. The book is an intro- 
duction and a guide which no military student can ignore ; 
a text-book which, if prophecy is not rash, is clearly the first 
and may long remain the final authority. 

Arrucur POLLEN, 


ECONOMIC STUDIES 


Dock Labour and Decasualisation. By FE. C. P. Lascelles 
and 8. 8. Bullock. (P.S. King and Son. 10s. 6d.) 

Experiments in State Control at the War Office «nd the 
Ministry of Food. By E. M. H. Lloyd. (The Clarendon 

10s. Gd. net.) 

The Role of the State in the Provision of Railways. By 
H. M. Jagtiani. (VP. 8S. King and Son. 8s. Gd.) 

Is Unempioyment Inevitable ’ By 
(Maemillan and Co. 8s, 6d.) 

The Unclaimed Wealth. By HH. Abbati. (CG. Allen and 
Unwin. 6s, net.) 


Press. 


Various Authors. 


Tue books published just now on economic subjects are 
mainly of two clusses, namely, collections of facts directly 
connected with the War, with or without theories deduced 
therefrom, and secondly, frankly 
more or less attention to facts due to the War. 


theoretical books with 
Dech Lebour 
and Decasualisation is an example of the first class. The 
authors have compiled an impartial history of British Goek- 


labour and leave us to be impressed by the revelation of 


squalid facts. It is disheartening to see how the Unions 
have shortsightedly concentrated only upon immediate 
vises of wages, and have left untouched the larger questions 
might also have advanced the men’s 
welfare on a stronger basis. 


by which wiser leaders 
The employers with less \ isible 
interest in deeasualization and continually harassed in the 
matter of increased wages, have neglected to initiate reforms 
on a serious scale. 
Inguiry, held in 1919, contains several excellent recom- 
mendations to which both sides agreed and yet there is 
Another record of facts without mueh 
dogmatism has a wider interest though it covers 2 shorter 
period of time. This is Mr. Lloyd’s Experiments in Siaie 
Control, excellently produced by the Carnegie Endowment and 
the Clarendon Press. The author was intimately concerned 
with the War-time control begun by the War Office over jute; 
wool, leather, &e., and later with the infinite ramifications 
of food control. Ife gives in detail the story ef these controls 
and the general reader will find plenty of illumination upon 
his own past trials and learn of other people’s trials which 
he never suspected. Mr. Lloyd writes well though ceea- 
sionally repeating himself and makes even * Oils and Fats ” 


little progress made. 


The Report of Lord Shaw's Cout of 


attractive subjects. Without making much of difficulties 
with Allies and neutrals, shoriage of tonnage or other impedi- 
ments, he does not disguise his opinion that the trained 
olficials and the businéss men brought into Government 
olfices did uncommonly well for their country, and we agree 
that they did. None the less he is refreshingly aware of the 
dangerous temptations of our Civil Servants to become our 
masters. He proves his case that if a Ministry needed to 
control the supply or price of a retail article over the counter 
it really had to control the raw material in a Scottish byre, 
an Indian plantation or a New Zealand homestead. He 
rightly praises the wisdom with which the new bureaucrats, 
the experts in each trade, were encouraged to take respon- 
sibility. Equally he realises that they would never make a 
success of, or even consent to, the “ rings” (the recognized 
associations of traders) or the State monopolies in time of 
peace. If not competition, then some other stimulus must 
take the place of that desire to win the War which alone, 
at home as in the field, induced successful administration 
and patient acquiescence by the population. It was not a 
matter of the pocket but of the spirit. Militarism was 
foreed upon us: so, too, was State control at home. Mr. 
Lloyd sees how they went together, and though an official 
he honestly exclaims, ** Personal freedom and private propeity 
are condemned by the exigencics of modern war: and | 
confess to a prejudice in favour of both.” 

The question of State initiative and control is prominent 
in the thesis of an Indian student upon the histories of 
British, Prussian and Indian railways. The more backward 
a nation is, the more need for State action. Railways were 
successfully initiated by British private enterprise. In 
India they have had to be to some extent imposed by the 
Government. Though Mr. Jagtiani states that private 
enterprise failed there, he means no more than that only 
a few companies raised their capital without a guarantce 
of interest from the Government. This is purely a matter 
of finance. It is recognized that nearly all were laid by 
money raised in the English market and that in management 
the Government has not succeeded as the companics have. 
In finance and industry, as in morals, personal liberty and 
responsibility draw the best out of those who are advanced 
enough to use them, and the story of the Prussian railways 
confirms this. The people there were more backward than 
the British, especially before despotic rule was shaken in 
1848, and the State there had to take far more control cf 
development. 


The last two books before us deal mainly with the presen! 
and future. We make no apology for again referring to 
Is Unemployment Incvitable 2? which we mentioned a few 
weeks ago. 
writers can hardly be attractive literature, this is an importani 
collection of opinion. We dealt with their treatment of 
maiters of gold and exchange. 
in The Unclaimed Wealth. Mr. Abbati has a confused style in 
which he urges that the medern commercial problem is noi 
how to produce but how to sell products. The solution 
should lie in equalizing production and consumption. The 
Government should guarantee effective demand for products 
by turning on and off the tap of employment. The public 
should spend to the utmost, for saving is anathema. Demand, 
not production, makes wealth. Does this mean that un- 
limited inflation would bring us infinite wealth? That 
goes too far even for those who, like ourscives, have opposed 
a rapid artificial deflation. But the authors of Js Unem- 
ployment Inevitable? touch on many subjects besides the 


Though a composite book by a dozen or so 


These subjects also appear 


evils of deliberate and exaggerated inflation and deflation 
and the desirability of stabilizing prices by regulating bank 


Yates, not according to reserves, but to fluctuations of prices. 


‘they press, as we have done, for the advancement or post- 
ponement, according to the state of employment, of works 
paid for by public bodies. 
have no foolish dread of high wages at home or prosperity 
among our continental customers. We are not convinced 
by Professor Cassel’s arguments that high taxation does 
not increase costs cf production, but he writes with excellent 
sense upon unemployment. They are not optimistic about 
our iron and steel trade and are rather doubtful over ectton, 
but with these two very serious exceptions, their reasoned 
views encourage us greatly. 
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Adolphe. By Penjamin Constant. Now 

~~ Hookham. (Philpot. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Serena Blandish, or The Difficulty of Getting Married. 
By a Lady of Quality. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The New Candide. By John Cournos. (Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 
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A STORY 


translation by Paul 


A montH or two ago I saw an article by a prominent physician 
in praise of the Giant Racer. Bucketing down those frightful 
mountains, he explained, was a most healthy exercise for body 
and soul. Our emotions stimulate our gland; we must 
feel anger and love and fear and trust, or we shall become 
lethargic. And we don’t have enough chances, here in 
England, of being blank terrified ; our blood calls out for a 
stimulus that we never give it. Fear must be simulated 
somchow, and the Giant Racer was an excellent means of 
feeding us with a substitute fear. Look at these men who 
have just stepped off, he said. See the radiation of health 
in their faces ; see the lightness of their walk and the vigour 
of their body. It is all done by fear. 

Now, I suspect that the plot of a novel or a play has some- 
thing of the same function. We read with interest because 
ur blood is clamouring for emotions that are necessary for 
its true liveliness. By reproducing these emotions, even 
in so pale and secondary a fashion, we trick our glands into 
pouring out their secretions. It sounds probable, I think ; 
but to safeguard experimental disproof, 
let me suggest that the effect may be homoeopathically minute, 
yet allimportant. But in that case, if the interest comes from 
the demands of our blood, we are plainly reading for physical 
exercise ; and the plot itself has nothing but physical value. 
The quality of the work depends neither on plot nor on 
we should judge, aesthetically, by the degree of 


myself against 


interest ; 
awareness which the work can excite. 

And novels or plays are often quite obviously independent 
of plot for their value. It may be that the author has 
refashioned an old story, every incident of which we knew 
So the Greek tragedians wrote, and so Shakespeare 
It may be that the plot has become so familiar to 


before. 
wrote. 
us since he wrote that it cannot possibly keep us in suspense. 
It may be that there is no plot at al!l—no accumulation of 
episodes, no development in the material circumstances ef 
the story. And it must be admitted that a cleaner and more 
profound joy can be taken in a story without a plot than in 
the most vigorous and fluctuating narrative. 

Adolphe has a plot of a sort ; it ends with a death-bed scene, 
for example ; but certainly it is not for the plot that anyone 
would read it. ‘he plot is more 


the emotions. 


of a perfunctory gesture 
than a deliberate appeal to Without it the 


ovel is a wonderfully acute study of character and situation. 





It is pleasing to know that th book was first published, 


hundred years ago, In an English 
, 


nougir. that secms to cive us some share of the credit. It is 


translation ; for, iovicalls 


upposed to be founded upon Renjamin Constant’s own affair 
ri 
‘ 


sith Madame de Staél: but that necd net conecrn us: we 
an only sav that Constant must have had a deep experience 
ol life be fore he wrote i. 

Adolphe himself is a young man of a continual self-conscious- 


hess and a character weakened by excess of intellect. He is 


charitable and intuitive, but averse from action. His 
egotisnY forbids him doing anything at all by which he might 
offend another person; but it is the recoil of dislike or 
contempt which he fears ; he is so unsure of himself and his 
motives that blame from another is a self-accusation and 
torment. Part for curiosity, part for bravado, he attempts 
to win the affections of a woman older than himsclf. Tle 
succeeds in rousing her into a passion of proprictary love, 


and he can never muster courage to break the attachment 
or to be honest with his lover. At most he feels a deep 
tenderness from her: and, of course. the more embarrassed 
ind half-hearted he shows himself 


exacts from him, the fiercer her love becomes. Yet both of 


the more his mistress 


them long for an end to the weak, disastrous involvement, 
both are conscious of their real feelings. Neither can be 
free or satisfied. 


** Liaisons which last for a Jong time,’ says Adolphe, ‘ take 
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Just Published 


A LEXICON OF THE HOMERIC DIALECT. 
By RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, LL.B., Compiler of j 
“A New Shakespearean Dictionary.” Foolscap 4to. 

Price 30s. net 


CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS LORE. 
By T. G. CRIPPEN. Fully illustrated, demy 8vo. 
10s. Gd. net 


A fascinating study of Christmas folk-lore, legend, and history: its 
observances in ancient and modern times throughout the world. 


IN BYWAYS OF SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


By LOUIS A. BARBE, B.A. With photogravure frontis- 
piece portrait of Mary Queen of Scots. 5s. net 


THE “RED LETTER” POETS. 


A distinctive series, convenient in form and_ beautifully 
printed in_red and black. With portrait frontispiece. In 
charming Cloth binding. 2s. 6d. net each 


THE “WALLET” LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
PROSE, 
A selection of masterpieces in belles lettres distinguished by 
convenience of size, lightness, good type, and by high artistic 
merit. With portrait frontispiece and a wiapper in colour. 
In charming Cloth binding. 1s. Gd. net each 


LONDON AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 
Described by WALTER JERROLD. Each book with 12 
full-page illustrations in Colour by E. W. Hastenust, R.B.A. 


THE HEART OF LONDON, IN LONDON’S BY-WAYS. 
THROUGH LONDON’S HIGHWAYS. 

RAMBLES IN GREATER LONDON. 

Price 3s. net each. 


BEE-KEEPING FOR BEGINNERS. 
By I. H. JACKSON. With coloured wrapper and frontis- 


piece and many plates and other illustrations. 2s. 6d. net 


A book of the highest value to anyone wishing to make a success of 


bee-keeping, containing detailed information and practical instructions. 


THE RISE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. With 16 half-tone piates 


and coloured wrapper. 3s. Gd. net 
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root in us. They become an intimate part of our life. In a de- 
tached spirit we calmly resolve to break them, and we believe 
we await with impatience the moment for doing so; but when 
the moment comes it frightens us; and such is the strange con- 
stitution of our strange heart that we feel a terrible wrench in 
breaking away from those whose companionship has afforded us 
no pleasure.’ sy 

It is in the incidental analysis of psychological states that 
Adolphe is a masterpiece ; a small masterpiece, since the 
canvas is small, but true and sound and revealing. The 
translation by Mr. Paul Hookham is so appropriate in tone 
and turn of phrase that I was compelled to turn back to the 
introduction to make sure that it was really new; I half 
thought that Mr. Hookham must have been in some way 
connecied with Canning and Hookham Frere of the Anti- 
Jacobin. 

The value of Serena Blandish (and though it is satiric 
and here and there farcical it is valuable. too) lies in exactly 
the same kind of psychological insight. The tale is of a girl 
who was too simple and affectionate and candid, too much 
without ambition or foree, to win a husband and the security 
of married life. ‘ Having no sense of morality, she did 
not condemn herself, and not condemning herself her con- 
science was stainless, her attitude towards herself and the 
world free of guilt, her affections sincere, her heart kind, 
and her freshness spontaneous.” She was, indeed, of a kind 
with a girl I have heard of in this actual, unimagined world, 
who, when she was reproached for her inability to repulse 
the advances of mankind, replied, ** But I never can think 
of a really satisfactory excuse.” Perhaps not everyone 
will find the type creditable ; I wish, therefore, to confirm 
the statements of our * Lady of Quality” from my own 
knowledge. There is, throughout the book, an attractive 
and perfect formality and a constant wit :— 

‘** Her first visit was made upon a banker, a kindly man, in the 
prime of life, so rich that he had many calls upon his inccme, 
Every morning of his life he received a dozen letters asking him 
for money for some deserving charity, and though he tore 
them all up and threw away the pieces he felt the poorer in his 
pocket for having received them.” 

It is a lighthearted story, but it bears witness to a good depth 
of analytic knowledge. 

Mr. John Cournos, as a refreshment 
has rewritten Candide for 


in the eourse of his 


more serious writing, I suppose, 
our own times, with Mr. Peter Pock, Junior, Mr. Rufus 
Gabbe, and Georgina in place of Candide, Pangloss and 


Cunegonde, It should be suflicient to say that he is not 
far behind his model in wit and perception. He gets off 
a little clumsily with a satire upon psycho-analysis ; but 
when he is well into the story he shows himself amazingly 
inventive. The story is like Candide also in its coarseness ; 
but coarseness is inoffensive in comparison with suggestive- 
ness. And, lest it should not have been quite understood 
before, I should like to make clear that all three novels I 
have reviewed are worth buying. 
ANDREW Carry. 
PANDORA LIFTS THE LID. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Towards the end of the first decade of the present century 
a small boy was observed in a fit of severe abstraction. On 
inquiry by his parents as to the cause of this, he observed, 
* T was thinking of the beautiful stories of smugglers which 
my children’s children will have told them if Tariff Reform 
comes in.’ Prohibition in America obviously has the same 
delightful result for the narrator of such stories, of which 
Pandora Lifts the Lid is an excellent example. The personnel 
of a schoolgirl escapade gets mixed up with bootleggers on a 
small island inside a bay in Long Island Sound, with the result 
that many strange and most entertaining things happen. The 
book is written in the highest spirits and may be recommended 
as a sure antidote for depression. 


By C. Morley and Don Marquis. 


THE GRUB STREET NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
J.C. Squire. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 

It is a truism to say that Mr. Squire’s stories of Grub Street 
are both gracefully and entertainingly written. The penulti- 
mate and the last have a grim irony in them which will appeal to 
the more cynical of his readers. “The episode in which a liter- 
ary dilettante comes upon his own obitu tary in the “ cemetery ” 
department of a great newspaper is excellent reading. The 
Bolshevik Poet Laureate again is a delightful piece of satire, 
and incidentally is the theme of one of the most intriguing 
dust covers which Mave appea@d for a long time. The whole 


By 


collection absoluteiy justifies the title, being an entertainment 
which really entertafhs, 


Colonel M——-——. 
(Wm. Blackwood. 
soldier of fortune—is kidnapped by mistake 
aeroplane to the mountain fastnesses in which a Romanoj 


a 


OTHER NOVELS 
A Romance. By 
7s. 6d. net.)—The hero of this stor 


Arthur Fetterlese, 
y—a 
and cony eyed by 


Prince and Princess are holding out against the Bolshevists, 


po puts his sword at the disposal of the Prince in the exciting 

campaign, which is doomed by the stern exigency of facts 
There are thrills on ev ery page of the book, 
the Prince 
chivalrous, the Princess bez 1utiful, the Bolshevists terrible and 


to 


and the 


end in disaster. 


characters are utterly true to type 


the Colonel the most gallant of men. 


The Fourteenth Key. 


By Carolyn Wells. (Putnam. 


net.)—An extremely ingenious American detective story. 


of 


Teles of Intrigue and Revenge. 
(Hutchinson. 
salled ** The Acid Test,” 


the mystery to the reader. 


7s. 6d. Mr. 


net.) 








7s. 6d, 
To 
say anything descriptive of the plot would reveal the secret 


By Stephen McKenna, 
McKenna’s first story is 
and should so trying a test be applied 
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RELIEF FOR ASTHMA 
SUFFERERS. 








‘ CONTINENTAL CLINIC IN ENGLAND. 


Asthma is being treated daily at 30 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1, 
py the Apneu Treatment, “the supreme Continental remedy for 
\sthma.” 

Its extraordinary success is due to the drugs being vaporised, 
mixed with compressed oxygen, and administered by inhalation 
through specially designed apparatus, thus reaching the ultimate 
ends of the breathing organs and affecting them in a way patients 


constantly describe as “little short of a miracle.” 


to breathe, these patients 
minute after the 


Racked with spasm and hardly able 
take deep, long, satisfying breaths within a 
Treatment starts. 


Mere, the Apneu Treatment ensures a peaceful, restful night. 


No morphia, cocaine or other dangerous drugs are used in the 


Apneu Treatment. No trace of the drugs used can be found 
in the body after cight hours. 
Doctors constantly investigate the Treatment to see if their 


and everything 
Clinic doctor and the 
their 


They are always welcome 
them. Indeed, the 
consult over 


patients may take it. 
fully to 
physicians constantly 


explained 
patients’ cases. 
investigate these 


physicians. To those 


All suficrers Asthma are invited to 
facts, cither personally or through their 
consulting the resident physician, the first two treatments will be 
le above, and 


irom 


validity of the claims mac 


benefit them. 


given free to prove the 
how even that brief trial wi!l 
made to The Seeretary, The London 
Place, S.W.1 (Telephone Victoria 7635). 


All’ enquiries must be 
Centre, at 30 Grosvenor 


Arrangements are being mad open a Treatment Centre in 


Manchester. 
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HE carpet sets the colour key 

of your room. Choose your 

carpet therefore with care and 
discrimination. In your choice of 
carpet you will find many helpful 





suggestions at HEAL’S, where may oa 
be seen not only hand-tufted and . 
machine-woven carpets of modern 


and traditional designs (very service- 
able and distinguished), but also rugs 
and mats. 

An interesting series of Hand- 
woven Rugs in fine colourings, 


5ft. 6ins. x 3ft., 47 6. 


Orders sent Carriage Free to any Railway Station 2" 
in the Country. i 


A little Catalo 


Heal & SonI# | 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W1 


FS Bedstead, Upholstery and Furniture VW 
Dealers in Carpets, China, Fabrics and Decorative ryrming 
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fin é 
Things You Don’t Know About Cats. 

By CHARLES PLATT Crown vo. Illustrated. Price 

6s. net 

This book will delight all cat-lovers. 
Man is a Spirit. ‘ 

By J. B. Hit NI Author of Bells of Heaven.’ Crown 8vo 

Cloth P > 3 net 

\ book of ke and spiritual insight with a very 
attractive literary style. 
Distinctive New Fiction. 3 
At the Sign of the Blue Moon. ‘ 

By D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. net. 

This is the first beok of the brilliant new humourist whom 
the “ Daily Mail has been featuring" for six months. 
Orchardford: A Chronicle of Clydesdale. 

By JOUN S. MARTIN Price Gs, net. 

The Annam Jewel 

By PATRICIA WI NIWORTH Author of “ The Astonishing 

Adventure of Jane Smith, tc First Edition already ex 

hausted. Second Ldition at Pre s. 7s, 6d. net 
_ —_ 
rhe Seine Myste ry. 

By CLEVELA! ND MOI FETT Author of “ Through the i 

Wall.” 7s, 6d. net ; 

oO of the most baffling crime stories of recent years, and a 4 
worthy successor to his famou Through the Wall.’ f 
Little Calvary. 

By SYD NEY S. GRIFFITH 7s. Gd. net 

j ] } *s | } i “Celtic and nebulous, but has 
the hnpadinin ss a a perfect cloudscape. The stuaien beautiful 
character of Mam c through like a sun shaft, illuminate 
t book, and gives it value and subst e. 
Consummation. ; 

By MILES = WMAN Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Consummatio is one of the best of recent novels, and is 
distinctive in ir toy the war is the chief factor in developing the : 
Character of _of the hero and 1 alising _the love eal af his youth. 

LONDON: ANDRE W MELROSE, LTD. 














John Clutter buck 


Or, The Mystery of the 21 Tuly By JUDGE RUEGG, K.cC. 7 
a murder mystery ol intense inter t, with a drs AMATI climax. The 
story is well developed, gripping one’s atte: a Hiceuahod 


Maid o’ the Moors 


by I. HOOLE JACKSON, ¢ 
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to the whole collection, it must be confessed that it would not 
prove very impressive. In practically every story the principal 
personage is scored off in a manner which, while it is amusing, 
is generally rather irritating. ‘The most entertaining of the 
sketches is that entitled * Strike-Bound.” 

Princess Amelia. By Carola Oman. (Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net.)—George ILL. and his Court are the subject of this 
novel, which reminds the present writer of the description 
given by one of those personages who are true “links with 
the past ’ of how her parents used to watch the old King walk- 
ing with his daughters on the terrace at Windsor and how 
at the end of each turn the Princesses curtsied deeply to their 
father. The novelist gives a very different account of the 
circumstances of Princess Amelia’s unfortunate love affair from 
that which the reader will have been accustomed to read in the 
pages of history. Altogether a vivid and attractive picture of 
life in the cighteenth century. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
FOREIGN LOANS 


[Zo the Editor of the Srecraror.} 


Sik, The assassination of the Sirdar, followed by an 
Ultimatum to Egypt and the despatch of British warships, 
are developments which could searcely be cxpected to 
stimulate activity in the Stock Markcts. It says much, 
however, for the confidence inspired by the Government’s 
prompt and firm handling of the matter that any sub- 
duing effect upon the cheerfulness of markets was merely 
an affair of an hour or so, while the net result has been to 
confirm rather than weaken the cheerfulness which has 
characicrized markets since the General Election. 
Egyptian securities themselves actually advanced, and 
especially all concerns directly connected with the Sudan, 
as there had been dissatisfaction for some time past with 
regard to political developments in that direction. High- 
class investment stocks have been well maintained, and 
while there has been a certain amount of profit-taking in 
industrial shares and in the semi-speculative markets, 
business in those directions tends to broaden out. 

There is no doubt, too, that markets as a whole are 
favourably affected by the fact that fresh capital issues 
have so far been less numerous and less extensive than 
had been anticipated at the beginning of the autumn. 
Within a comparatively short time after the appearance 
of this letter, [ should expect that further details will 
become known with regard to the Greck Refugee Loan, 
and inasmuch as London is expected to be taking the lion’s 
share of an issue of about £7,500,000, preparations for 
the issue may well account for a little slackening of 
activity in existing securities. Inasmuch, however, as 
the terms of the prospectus, both as regards interest 
yield and the security hypothecated, are expected to be 
atiractive, it would not be surprising if, as in the case of 
the German Loan, a successful flotation were to have a 
stimulating effect upon markets generally. 

This, indeed, is the more probable by reason of the 
tendency to restrict severely all foreign borrowings at the 
present time, the restraint apparently being imposed 
first in recognition of the fairly large amounts we have 
already lent abroad this year, end secondly by reason of a 
desire that no undue impediment should be placed in 
the way of sterling rising to the parity of the American 
exchanec. 

This question of policy as regards our loans abroad is, 
however, admittedly a very difficult one to determine. 
On the one hand, it is clear that to lend abroad in whole- 
sale and indiscriminate fashion is to be deprecated on 
every ground. In the first place, with an adverse trade 
balance, and as a consequence, a depreciated exchange 
when measured in gold, it stands to reason that we are 
called upon to conserve our resources. Equally, 
it necessary to remember the danger of vielding too 
easily to importunate demands on the part of many 
countries whose capital requirements are great but 
Whose power to give adequate security may by no means 
be equal to the demands. On the other hand, it has also 
to be remembered that forcign loans when judiciously 
made undoubtedly have a tendency to stimulate com- 
mercial activity, and in tz case of our own country such 
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stimulus is wanted very badly. It is quite true that i 
we lend too much abroad and exchanges were to move 
adversely it might be a case of higher money rates here 
If, therefore, such a rise in rates can be avoided, and jf 
as far as may be desirable, America is allowed to continue 
for a time the rdle of chief lender, certain advantages 
might accrue. . 

Nevertheless, I cannot help thinking that in this 
question of foreign loans, restraint and discrimination— 
such as that which has been so wisely exercised up to the 
present—rather than an absolute embargo, is the policy 
required at the present time, though, admiitedly, the 
task of discrimination must necessarily be a very difficult 
one. Moreover, even as regards the question of appre. 
ciation of sterling, I think it should be a question of has. 
tening slowly. 1 shall scarcely be accused, I think, by 
readers of the Spectator of being lukewarm with regard 
to the ultimate reimposition of the gold standard.  Inas. 
much, however, as it is imperative that when once 
restored, the free gold market and gold standard should 
be absolutely maintained, there would seem to be all the 
greater need for allowing natural influences as far as 
possible to affect the exchanges. Wherever possible, any 
foreign borrowing should be linked with purchases of 
materials and goods here, so that the exchange may be 
affected as little as possible, while every possible means 
should be taken to diminish the costs of production in 
this country. Not, as I have frequently explained in 
these columns, that such reduction need necessarily imply 
lower wages, because the same end can he reached by 
improved methods, mass production, and, if necessary, 
longer hours of labour, but it is only necessary to glane 
at the Board of Trade figures to sce the necessity for an 
expansion in our industrial output. In fact, when con- 
sidering the whole question of regaining our prosperity, 
it is necessary to keep one eye carefully on everything 
pertaining to the National Credit, and our financial 
prestige, as connected with the gold standard and thy 
supremacy of the London Money Market, and the other 
upon the cardinal necessity for our prosperity being 
based upon a favourable trade balance. In London 
possibly for the reason that finance is the cardinal 
industry—we are, perhaps, sometimes incli. ed to s{ress 
the former and to give insullicient attention to this latter 
consideration. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Arrucr W. Kippy (City Editor), 

The City, November 26th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES, 

Steadiness of the American exchange and dullness ol 
the French frane have been the chief characteristics of th 
Foreign Exchange Market during the past week, though 
latterly the frane has tended to rally on the successful 
flotation of a large French loan in the United States. It 
will be recalled that some months ago the French authori- 
ties secured through the Morgan group in New York 
short term credits for 100,000,600 dollars, and it is thes 
short term credits which have now been replaced by a 
twenty-five year loan issued on terms giving a yield to the 
investor of over 7} per cent., while the bonds themselves 
are redecmable at the high level of 105. At the time 
when France is borrowing in America on these somewhat 
onerous terms she is also raising an internal loan on 
terms secareely consistent with what has usually been 
associated with French credit, and it is not, perhaps, 
very surprising, therefore, that the general tendency of 
the frane should remain weak. It requires no great know 
ledge of currency and exchange to appreciate the fact 


that neither external nor internal borrowings in then 
selves can steady a currency or exchange, both opera- 
iions, indeed, tending in themselves in the revers 


direction. The borrowings can only produce the desired 
effect if they are accompanied by such internal reforms 
ithe shape oj establishing a budget equilibrium and cheeking 
inflation as to promise conditions favourable if not to 
deflation, at all events to establishing stability. 
ae ** x *k 

If only in view of the recent absorption of the old 
private bank of Messis. Drummonds, special interest was 
taken this year in the annual report of the Royal Bank ol 
Sectland. Last week the announcement was made of an 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
JM DAVIS 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 

This book on its publication was spoken of as an instance of 
the breaking down of the tradition of consigning the story of 
adventure to the library of the boy. Mr. Masefield’s “ Jim 
Davis” was described and accepted as a literary accomplish- 
ment. The illustrations in colour are by Meap SCHAEFFER. 
6fin. by 9in. Boxed. 15/- net 


THE BOYS OF 
WILDCAT RANCH 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS. Coloured jacket. Cloth. 6/- net 


DRAGONS AT HOME 


By C. H. MURRAY CHAPMAN. With an introduction by 
SIR E. RAY LANKESTER, K.C.B., F.R.S. Illustrated by 
drawings based upon the author’s own originals. Cloth, 5/- net 


THE BANKSIDE 
STAGE BOOK 


Written and Illustrated by H. W. WHANSLAW, Author of 
“ Everybody’s Theatre.” Cloth. 5/- net 
This volume will contain full directions for making a model 





Elizabethan stage, so as to enable producers to study with. 


dummy figures the most suitable grouping of the characters. 
It also contains a simple but comprehensive history of the 
development of the English stage. 


CHINNA 


By Mrs. HOBART HAMPDEN. 
WuHEELWricHt. Coloured jacket. Cloth. 


ANIMAL GEOGRAPHY 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.L.S., F.Z.S. Limp cloth, 2/-. Cloth 
boards, 2/6 net. 

Natural history is taught nowadays with special reference to 
the climates and countries to which different animals are 
native, and the study of it is recognised as a first necessity in 
knowledge of the history of mankind. 


UP AND DOWN 
THE CITY ROADS 


By A. A. METHLEY, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 
2/-. Cloth boards, 2/6 net. 

A fascinating account of some of the main features of London 
Roads, describing the origin of the names of many of the 
streets, the peculiarities, and antiquity of many of the build- 
ings, and the life and mind of their inhabitants during the 
many centuries. 


TWINS AT TACHBURY 


By E. EVERETT GREEN. Illustrated by N. BucHANAN, 


Illustrated by Row Lanp 
3/- net 


Limp cloth, 





Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, coloured jacket, 3/6 net. 
POPULAR ANNUALS 
57th year of issue 
“ As usual ‘ Chatterbox’ has much the best letterpress of any 
of the annuals for children from ten to fourteen.” 
52nd year of issue 
7/6 net and 5/- net 
THE PRIZE 3/- net and 2/6 net 
“There is no manner of doubt that these Annual volumes of 
reading matter (to say nothing of a lavish number of illustra- 
tions) than their more modern competitors.”—Daily Telegraph. 
THE BABY’S ANNUAL. 
34th vear of issue. 3/- net and 2/6 net 
2/- net 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 


CHATTERBOX 7/6 net and 5/- net 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 
EVERYDAY 
Olst year of issue 
Monthly Magazines contain greater quantity and variety of 
LEADING STRINGS 
CHATTERBOX-NEWSBOX 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 4, 
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for Christmas gifts 
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Upmann 
a | Bouqucts ; 
y 31/3 per box of 25 | 
Partagas 

Prince Rohan 


32 /G per box of 50 







Henry Clay | 
Navarinos Selectos 


23/9 per box of 25 













Larranaga Enriquitos 
Identical in every way, 
except for size and weight, 
with the finest quality 
Larranaga Corona 
Cigars. 

50/- per 100 
26/3 » 50 





A sample of each and 20-page booklet 


“HINTS ON CIGARS” 
Sent post free for 3/6 


Ball, Hayter & Lamb, Ltd., 


| 
Cigar Brokers ————————. Established 1872. | 
7-8 Gt. Winchester Street, London, E.C.2. | 
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increase in the dividend distribution, and now that the 
figures of the Report are published it is seen that this 
increase is consistent with the sound and conservative 
policy which has always characterized this bank’s 
management. Partly in connexion with the absorption 
of Messrs. Drummonds, there is an inerease of about 
£2,000,000 in the deposits, while, allowing for the premium 
on the new stock created in connexion with that absorp- 
tion, the Rest account has now been raised to the high 
total of £2,347,000, or very nearly equal to the entire 
fully-paid capital of the bank, which stands at 
£2,500,000. The balance-sheet is also a strong one, and 
out of the total of £16,600,000 in securities, no less than 
£15,080,000 is in actual British Funds. 
* * * * 


Both from the standpoint of the shareholders and from 
that of the oil interests generally, Sir Charles Greenway 
made some very interesting observations at the annual 
meeting of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company held last 
Tuesday. The Repoit of the Company, recently issued, 
showed that although the dividend of 10 per cent. was 
maintained, there was a small reduction in profits, and 
this, it would seem from the statement from Sir Charles 
Greenway, can at once be attributed to what he described 
as the insane “rate wars.” It is, perhaps, a good 
augury for the shareholders and for oil interests here 
that Sir Charles expressed his conviction that the Com- 


pany could await the result of this “*‘ war” with perfect 
equanimity. Dealing with prospects for the current 
year, Sir Charles Greenway referred to the difficulty 


of forecasting prices, but even on the supposition thai 
there should be no further decline, an increase in the 
profits is looked for. 

** * * * 

Concerning petroleum prices themselves, however, Sir 
Charles expressed the opinion that “there is every 
reason for believing that, subject to no prolific new fields 
being discovered in the near future, the barometer of oil 
prices has reached its lowest point, and that any change 
will be in the ‘ fair weather’ direction.” As regards the 
financial position,.the Chairman of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company was able to make a satisfactory statement, 
and he went into matters in somewhat detailed fashion 
by reason of the fact that the Company’s affairs have 
been attacked from various directions. Since the 
Company first became a revenue-producing concern, ten 
years ago, it has, Sir Charles states, provided out of its 
earnings a total of no less than £19,000,000 for expenditure 
of a capital nature in addition to paying out over 9} 
millions in dividends and debenture interest. 


A. W. K. 


PRECREATIONS OF LONDON 


PLAYS 


Savoy.—-The Sport of Kings .. ee e- 2.30—8.15 
{Jovial.] 
Sr. James’s.— The Nervous Wreck os «. 2.30—8.45 


[Straight, healthy comedy by an American cast, packed 


with laughs.| 


Crirerton.—Fata Morgana ‘ on .. 2.80—8.30 
(Jeanne de Casalis continues to scand: alize and delight audi- 
ences with a subtle brand of vamping.] 


Srranp.—-Chauve Souris .. oe ee es 2.30—8.30 
{Notice later.] 


FILMS 


continuous).— 


Ar tur Sroui, Kingsway (Dee. Ist to 3rd, 
The Niebelungs. 
{Gue of the most important and beautiful of films, catching the heroic spirit. 
Recommended. | 
Ar rin Sroti, Kingsway (Dee. 4th to 6th, continuous).— 


Circusmania. 
{That oldest of film favourites, Max Linder, in a gi 
Ar ree Pritearmonic Harn (Dee. Ist and thereafier).— 
To the Mountain of Mysiery. 


[A new travel film of Tanganyika and the aseent of Kilimanjaro.] 


iy comedy.] 


Ar tur Tivont, Srtranp (Dee. Ist to 7th, 2.30, 5.30 and 
8.30).—In a Monastery Garden. 
[The reformation of an artist’s model: it is strange that on the films all 


artist heroes are said to be talented and eventually become millionaires 
but that their paintings are 
would accept them.) 


se incredibly bad that no pavement-beygar 


——— 


PICTURES 


Britisu Musecm. 


Japanese Colour Prints by Hokusai. 

[The complete development of Hokusai’s art can be studied at this ¢ xhibiti 
To Western eyes his work will be more acceptable than most works by 
Japanese artists, although in Japan itself he is not looked upon as 
artist of the first importance. Nos. 117, 139 and the sct of “ w, a 
falls’ appreach nearer to Japancse traditional greatness than most at 


the others.] 
MUSIC 


November 29th.—Vicroria AND ALBERT Musreum,— 
League of Arts so ie ie ao 
[Madrigals by the League of Arts’ Choir. Admission tfre« , 
November 30th. ow TH Puace Insrirutre, Frvs- 
BurRY, E.C. aha -- 699 
[The Wood Smith String | Quartet is playing Scottis h Music ¢, including 
Me Ewen’s Nuyae Quartet and Mackenzie's Piano Quartet. Admis- 
sion free.] 
Deecmber 38rd.— QueEEN’s Hauui.—British Women's 
Symphony Orchestra os o- a. 
[From piccolo to tuba, all the players are women, and althoug 


December 4th. 


December 4th.- 


Yeecember 4th.- 


lacking experience the orchestra has done well through keen 
team-work. What is equally good, it encourages won 
posers, and at this concert it gives the first performance « 
Germaine Tailleiére’s Piano Concerto, with Cortot as solvist.| 


AEOLIAN Haui.—Chopin Recital .. 3.9 
{So very nearly the perfect Chopin player, Mr. Koczalski is sure to 
gives us a few moments of authentic and undiluted beauty : the 
rest will be a pleasing emulation of Mr. Pachmann. Programme 
includes the Twenty-four Preludes.| 


QUEEN’S Hauu.-—Philharmonie Society 8.9 
{Of special importance: 1. Mr. Bruno Walter is conducting Elgar's 
First Symphony and Mozart in D, 2. From now to the end of 
the season the Society's programmes show vitality and enterprise 
and thus ensure, in the only possible way, what was until 
recently a doubtiul future.} 


CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. Ci-il 


Service Choir .. > o» 68 
{A surprising ly efficient choir and nota bl le mu Bach's Cantata, 
Sleepers Awake!” new British chor: al wo ane and Mozart's 
Oboe Quartet, with the excellent Mr. Léon Govussens as soloist 





Becember 5th.—Aronuian Hani.-London Chamber 
Orchestra at oe - 8.30 
[An enchanting concert of old masters: Corelli, Bach Haydn 
Searlatti, with Miss Dorothy Helmrich sing ing songs by Adan 
Krieger, accompanied by Mr. Gerald Cooper's harpsichord.| 
LECTURES 
December Ist.-Royvar Society or Arts, JOUN STREET, 
Apvevpur.— Dr. Louis Martin on * Modern 
Colour Problems ”’ F <a 
December 3rd.— CENTURY Tuesen, Ane HER STREET. 
WESTBOURNE Grove, W.11.— Mr. W. J. 
‘Turner on * Drama and 7 ‘enter = 8.30 


December 


December 4th. 


[Tickets from the British Drama League, 10 King Strect, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2.] 

Ath. CARNEGIE Howse, 117 Piccapiny, 
S.W.— Dr. 5. M. Sloan on * The Psychology 
of Parenthood.’ * «ee 
[The last of the lectures on the care of ’ the child, organized by the 

National Society of Day Nurse ‘ries. Tickets from the Viscountess 
Erleigh, 65 Rutland Gate, 5.W. 7.) 

Brirish Musreum.—Miss  ChLaire 
GAUDET ON “ The Tower of Babel and the 
Oldest Bridge in History” .. ae .. 4.90 

[The lecture, which is part of a course on “ The Ancient World and 

Recent Excavations,” will be repeated on December Sth at 
Chelsea Polytechnic at 8.0. Tickets from the Hon. Secretary, 
120 Cheyne Walk, 8.W. 10.] 


December 4th.—Kina’s CoLLecre, STRAND. PRINCE 
Mirsky On “ The Decline of the Russian 
Novel ”’ ‘an = Pe ie oo OM 


{Admission free.] 











STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


DEC. Ist, 2nd and 3rd, Fritz Lang’s ** THE NIBELUNGS " or “ THE 
SAGA OF SIEGFRIED " (the beautiful Romance of ‘‘ The Ring”); 
Larry Semon and Harold Lloyd Comedies, &¢, DEC, 4th, 5th and 


6th. Adolphe Menjou in ‘*‘ BROADWAY AFTER DARK"; Max 
Linder Comedy ; Interest Film, ** The Somme and the Ancre,"’ &. 
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from which one may readily choose the most appropriate backg 
shade 
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Plain Carpets 
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for a colour scheme i: always on view at Story’s in stan ndard 
makes of Aximinster, from 9/9 per yd. 
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49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
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Will you help in the physical, moral 
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of new models for 
Men, Women and 
Children in 
Burberrys’ ex- 
clusive Snow- and 
Wind-proof 
materials, daily 
from 


MONDAY 


December Ist, 
until 


FRIDAY 
December 5th, 


MANNEQUIN 
PARADES, 


11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
and 3 to 5 p.m. 
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BWE CANNOT AFFORD MORE SPACER 


Because 13d. will save a human life for a day. 










Yet we must remind you, as the kindly 
season of Christmas approaches, that there 
are over 500,000 Christian refugees living 
in Greece in conditions that we would not 
offer the meanest of cur animals. 

Out of 500,000 British charity is saving 
the lives of only about 30,000 daily, and 
owing to the increase in the price of flour 
feeding has had to be cut down. And yet £5 
will feed a family of five for four months. 










Winter Spe rls Catalogue and Patterns Post Free 
BURBERRYS {44138585 


LIBERTY’S COLOURED BOOK OF 


YUOLE-TIDE GIFTS 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


| Liberty & Co., Lid., Regent Street, London. 







Donations should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, IMPERIAL 
WAR RELIEF FUND (Room 87), 26 Gordon Street, London, 
W.C.1. Offers of clothing should be sent to the IMPERIAL 
WAR RELIEF FUND, New Hibernia Wharf, London Bridge, 
S.E. 1. 
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Xmas Presents | 


A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 
Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. 


Make acceptable 





41. Men’s Fine 


Jur Xmas Hand- | 
Our Xmas Hand Linen Handker- |} 


kerchief List No. dis ake | 

“ chiefs, hand- || 
40 is ow ; -e i| . 4 ; 

+ Bem embroidered, || The Society paid £820, while the total 

ready and con- two-letter mono- | 

‘ ae 4 gh } e 2 
tains a splendid ge ae premiums received were only £418, 

eee ; in, with § in. 
selection, ree hem. 

application. Per doz. 30/- 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS 


LONCON _BELFA st _tivenroes 
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ROBINSON:CLEAVER | 
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“Facts are stubborn things” 





BURGLARIES ARE ON THE INCREASE. /, quita ble Life 
Provide against loss by insuring Assurance Society 


vith the 
, : Founded 1762. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 19 Coleman Sireet, London, E.C. 2. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. No Shareholders, No Commission. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 


ROYAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND. 


ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF 
PROPRIETORS. 











The Annual Court was held at Edinburgh on the 26th inst., 
His Grace The Duke of Buccleuch, K.T., the Governor, presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the Report, His Grace said : 

I presume it will be your pleasure that the Annual Report and 
Balance Sheet with the Auditors’ Report, which has now been in 
your hands for some days, shall be taken as read. The Directors 
have again the pleasure of submitting a statement containing 
results which, I trust, are satisfactory to the Proprietors. The 
year has been an eventful one in the history of the Bank. 


ACQUISITION OF DRUMMONDS’ Bank. 

The business of the old private Banking House of Messrs. Drum- 
mond, Charing Cross, London, was acquired, their Assets and 
Liabilities being taken over as at 12th January last. The Assets 
included the Bank and adjoining freehold buildings. This step has 
had the effect of introducing the Bank to a new and valuable 
clientele, and has also furnished us with a West End Branch in 
London, the provision of which bas been contemplated for a con- 
siderable time. ‘The business is carried on under the personal 
charge of the Messrs. Drummond, with the same management and 
staff, so that there is no change so far as their customers are con. 
cerned, whilst customers of the Royal Bank find a West End Office 
a convenience. 

INCREASE OF CAPITAL, 

At the special desire of the Messrs. Drummond part of the price 
took the form of an Allotment to them of £60,000 of Royal Bank 
Stock, and in connection with this the opportunity was taken of 
further increasing the Capital of the Bank by £440,000, making a 
total addition of £500,000, thus raising the Capital to £2,500,000— 
a scheme which, in view of the Bank’s expanding business, the 
The Issue at the 
price of 250 per cent. was well received, and it is a source of gratifica- 
tion to the Directors, as it must be to the Proprictors, that the Stock 
is now standing at 285 per cent. 


Directors had been considering for some time. 


INcREASE IN Deposits. 

Turning now to the Balance Sheet, the Deposits at £39,719,331 
show an increase over last year’s figures of £1,839,000. This, of 
course, is due to the accretion from Drummonds’ Bank, and it is 
proper to say here that the Deposits at Drummonds’ Branch have 
been maintained and that the amalgamation has been eflected 
without any loss of business, the Directors having every reason to 
he satisfied with their acquisition. There has been a moderate 
diminution in Deposits elsewhere, duc to well-known tendencies 
at present affecting Banks in general, but I think we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on our showing. 

Liquip Assets. 

On the Assets side the customary liquid position is shown, and in 
addition to cash and call money, and our holding of British Treasury 
dsills, | may remind you that a very substantial proportion of the 
Bank’s investments in British Government securities consists of 
short-dated Bonds, 


TRADE. 
Our Banking Advances show a considerable increase, a reflection 
of the Drumreond acquisition, and also an evidence of the support 


BanktnG ADVANCES AND THE STATE OF 


which the bank has been able to give to its trading customers during 
It is hoped and believed that 
with the improved outlook in Europe and the prospect for a period 
of years of settled Government at home, trade may now have an 
opportunity of recovering. ‘The process, however, must necessarily 
be slow, and patience will be required in dealing with the situation. 
in the meantime something has been achieved by the return of the 
spit of confidence, in the absence of which commercial enterprise 
was to a large extent at a standstill, and a considerable proportion 
of Capital was stagnating. What is most necded in the country is 
some adjustment of the industrial position, so that our workers 
may sce it to bo in their own interest to pull their full weight in the 
struggle for new markets, and for the retention of old ones in the face 


a period of considerable difficulty. 


ae 
—— 


of increasing competition from abroad. Jt must never be forgot 
that the maintenance of the foreign trade of this country is dhates 
essential, and that this can only be achieved by up-to-date metho, 
hard work, and increased output which will enable us to get rn 
the cost of production. Having regard to trade requirements » 
view of a revival, it is satisfactory to reflect that the bank With i 
increased capital resources and reserves is in an excellent posit : 
for rendering assistance to our trading friends, who are abjp ,, 
submit proposals for advances on sound lines. 
INVESTMENTS. 

The bank’s investments this year, as is natural in yiew of {hp 
larger deposits, exhibit a considerable increase, and it is only tek 
to say that the market value of these stocks shows a substan; 
surplus over their book value. " 

PROPERTY. 

As has been shown by our Annual Statements, tho bank's proper. 
ties have been written down from time to time by substanti; 
amounts. ‘This year there is an increase in the item of Freeh) 
Properties in London, owing to the acquisition of Drummoy, 
bank buildings—those premises overlooking Trafalgar Square, 
occupying one of the finest sites in the West End of London—yhj,, 
have been taken into our statement at what we believe to be a qj, 
figure. This opportunity may perhaps be taken of mentioning thy 
the bank are prepared to let on lease several suites of offices aly 
the bank at Charing Cross, and in the adjoining new buildings, ay 
some of our friends in Scotland or elsewhere may consider this , 
good opportunity of securing premises in the West End. 


Prorir AND APPROPRIATION. 


Our net profit after making all requisite provisions is broyy 
out at £452,369, being an increase of £26,000 over last year, 
figures. ' 

After making the customary provisions for bank buildings » 
heritable property and Pension Reserve Fund, the Directors » 
glad to be able to recommend a dividend for the half-year at | 
per cent.—making with the 14 per cent. for the previous hal 
yyear—I4} per cent. for the year, as compared with 14 per cen 
last year, the distribution this year being, of course, applicable 1 
the increased capital. 

Rest. 

The addition to Rest from the current vear’s profits is £12142 
but this account was augmented very substantially by the premin 
on the £440,600 of new stock allotted to the proprictors, amounti: 
to no less than £660,000. The result is that the Rest has no 
reached £2.347.393, so that it is within measurable distance « 
equalling the enlarged capital of £2,560,006. These figures afio 
evidence of the increased strength of the Bank and of the ext 
of its resources. 

Foretcn Busrness. 


with over 200 branch establishments in Neotiand, and with lay 
and increasing connexions in London, the Royal Bank has | 
recent years considerably extended its arrangements f 
Foreign business, and it is now in a position to perform ever 
kind of service both at home and abroad which is required by tl 
clients of a modern banking institution. 


yy conduct 


THe Starr as STOCKHOLDERS. 

Tt will be remembered that in connexion with the issue of ner 
stock power was given to the Directors to dispose of or deal wil 
any allotments of stock which were held as declined, in such mann 
as they might determine in the interests of the Bank. The 
allotments, although individually of small account, amounted 
the aggregate to a substantial sum, and the Directors consider 
it to be alike in the interests of the Bank and of the Staff that th 
stock should be made available to the officers of the Bank on th 
same terms as it had been issued to proprietors, special consider 
tion being given to those who were in a position to take up only 
moderate amount. The response to this offer was most gratifymn; 
—and indeed embarrassing—the applications far exceeding tl 
amount available. The result is that to the regret of the Director 
it has only been possible to give a small allocation to each individu 
applicant, but it is interesting to record that our list of proprietor 
will now include about 60 per cent. of our Staff—a consideral 
number having previously been stockholders. I am _ sure ! 
will meet with the warm approval of the proprietors. 


THANKS TO OFrrictiaLs AND SvTarFrP. 

Tn a year which has been one of considerable stress the | 
desire to place on record their high appreciation of the ser 
of the General Manager, Mr. Wright. They also wish to ext 
their thanks to the other officials and to the whole stati oi 
Bank, including our new friends at Drummonds. 

With these remarks | beg to propose that the Report 1 
mitted containing a Statement of the Accounts and Balance * 
of the Bank be approved, and that out of the profits of the J 
a dividend of 15 per cent. per annum for the half-year we 
deduction of tax be now declared in confermity therewith. 

The Report was approved and the Governor, Deputy Gove 
Extraordinary Directors and the retiring Ordinary Director we 
re-elected, and Auditors were appointed for the ensuing year. 
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COMPANY MEETING, 





— ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL COMPANY LTD. 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS.—REPLY TO CRITICS, 


The fifteenth ordinary general mecting of shareholders in this 
Company was held at W inchester House, )ld Broad Strect, London, 
B.C., on Tuesday, November 25th, Sir Charles Greenway, Bt. 
(Chairman of the Company), presiding. 

“The Secretary (Mr. John Clark) read the notice convening the 
meeting and also the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman: Ladies and Gentlemen,—When last I had the 
pleasure of meeting you, I indicated that [ did not anticipate any 
improvement in results for the past financial year. This anticipa- 
tion is confirmed by the figures now before you, and the results 
chown may, I think, be regarded with satisfaction. The dividend 
on the ordinary shares which we have recommended is again 10 
per cent, As in the case of the previous year, the profits shown 
might have justified a higher rate of dividend, but with a view to 
conserving our financial resources as much as possible—in regard 
to which point I shall have something more to say later on—we 
have again deemed it advisable to follow a conservative policy. 

As regards the current year, it is more than ever difficult to 
venture @ forecast. Provided, however, that there is no further 
decline in prices, we are hopeful that the current year will show 
a considerable increase in our profits. 

Prorit and Loss Account. 

The profit and loss account shows, as you will see, after payment 
of preference div idend up to September 30th, a total remain- 
ing to be dealt with of £3,079,143 9s. lld., as compared with 
£2,993,051 17s. 2d. in the previous year. Out of the former amount 
we have since paid a further £437,500 in respect of preference 
dividends for the half-year ended March 31st last, and we now 

recommend the payment on December 3lst next of the dividend 
of 10 per cent. on the ordinary shares to which I have already 
referred, absorbing £895,000, leaving a balance of £1,746,643 9s. 11d. 
to be carried forward. This balance, as before, is subject to such 

Excess Profits Duty as we may be ultimately called upon to pay, 
and also to Corporation Profits Tax for the year ended March 31st 

last. No settlement in respect of the former item has, | am sorry 
to say, yet been arrived at, but whatcver it may be, it, as also the 
liability for Corporation Profits Tax, is very amply covered by the 
balance carried forward. During the year we disposed of the War 
Loan Stock which appeared in the last balance sheet at a cost 
of £594,427, but our net liquid position shows, as will be seen from 
the balance sheet, a satisfactory improvement. 
RENEWED ATTACKS ON THE COMPANY. 

Last year I referred to the attacks which had been made upon 
the Company and the attempts which had been made to depreciate 
the value of our concern. We had hoped that the information 
and explanations I then gave would have enabled the public and 
the Press to have grasped the true position and facts. It is, there- 
fore, a matter of great regret to us to find that there has lately been 
a very strong recrudescence of these attacks, and, consequently, 
| feel it necessary, in justice to our sharcholders and to the public 
generally, to again deal with the matter and to give some further 
particulars of the present position of the Company in order that 
everyone may fully understand the great potentialities of the Com- 
pany and the magnitude of its operation. In the first place, 
| will give you some figures in connection with the present state ot 
development of our own and our associated concerns. The pro- 
duction of Crude from our main Persian fields is to-day at the rate 
of 4$ millions of tons per annum—the maximum quantity we 
are in a position at the moment to dispose of—all of this being 
produced from flowing wells. In addition to the wells from which 
we are producing we have a large number of others drilled in and 
capped, and ready to yield their oil in equal abundance, at any time 
that it may be required. Last year | reported to you that we had 
proved a valuable field in an entirely new area, and [ am pleased 
to say that the further developments in this field fully confirm 
what [ then said of it. In the Argentine also, | have to report that 
the further drilling to which I referred last year led to the striking 
of oil in considerable quantities, thus further augmenting our 
sources of supply. 

We have now in operation about 70) miles of pipe lines, a large 
portion of them being of 10 in. or more in diameter; 1,510 storage 
tanks situated in various parts of the world, and 382 boilers and 
3L boiler houses. We have nine separate refineries, situated in 
different parts of the world. Among our buildings, we have 
180 workshops and factories, 4,239 dwelling-houses and bungalows, 
69 blocks of buildings. for the accommodation of our native 
employees, and over 1,000 other buildings of a miscellaneous des- 
cription. We have in connection with our distributing organizations 
685 bulk oil installations, including 48 ocean installation (i.e., 
installations erected at various ports in different parts of the world), 
and 708 subsidiary installations. We provide employment for over 
50,000 people, including 20,500 of British nationality. We have 
164 miles of railways situated in and outside our works, 71 loco- 
, and 3,462 rail tank cars and wagons. We have for road 
transport 1,847 motor lorries, motor tractors and tank cars, apart 
from a large number of horse and mule-drawn vehicles. Our 
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nkers, nearly all built within the 


past eight years. To accommodate these vessels and to handle 
the cargoes they carry, we have built or acquired no fewer than 
89 jetties and wharves at the various ports where they call. For 
the carrying on of the different operations of our business—pro- 
ducing, refining, storing, and distributing—we have had to purchase 
tens of thousands of acres of land in the various countries where 
these operations are being carried on. We have in Persia five 
hospitals containing 274 beds, 11 British and two Indian doctors, 
and 20 British nurses. J may mention that at these hospitals we 
last year gave free treatment to no fewer than 3,866 in-patients, 
and over 34,000 out-patients. A large proportion of these patients 
were local Persians not in the employment of the Company, and 
it is needless for me to say that this beneficent care of the inhabitants 
of the country in which we are operating has been greatly appreciated 
by them, and has been of invaluable assistance to us in our rélations 
with the local tribes. In addition we are contributing liberally 
to the principal Persian Hospital in Teheran. We are also giving 
financial aid to several schools in different parts of Persia, with the 
object of educating and training Persians to fill the various 
capacities for which there are openings in the Company’s service. 

The few figures I have quoted will give you some idea of the huge 
organisation which we have built up in the 13 years which have 
elapsed since we first began operations, and it is a record of develop- 
ment which, | am contident, has not been equalled in the same short 
space of time by any other concern in the commercial history of 
the world. (Applause.) 

Fixnanctat Poricy. 

As to our financial policy and administration I claim that in these 
also we can show a record unequalled by any other company in the 
same period of time. I told you last year that during the previous 
three years we had provided out of revenue no less than £12,000,000 
for new capital outlay. I will now add to these figures by telling you 
that Since we first became a revenue-producing concern in 1914 
only 10 years ago—we have provided out of our earnings a total of 
no less than £19,000,000 for expenditure of a capital nature, in 
addition to paying out the sum of over 9} millions in dividends and 
debenture interest. These figures are, | think, an ample demonstra- 
tion of the soundness of our financial policy, inasmuch as by re- 
stricting our capital issues to a figure far below the amount of our 
capital expenditure we have greatly enhanced the intrinsic value of 
our ordinary shares without at any time straining our financial posi- 
tion. From what I have said you will, I am sure, all be satisfied 
that the statements which have been recently again put into cireu- 
lation are entirely devoid of foundation, and that you will share 
With us the great pride we feel in being associated with a concern 
which has, notwithstanding the strong opposition it has always had 
to contend with, achieved such a unique record of development and 
(Applause. ) 

No Furtner Capitrat Issves. 

As regards capital issues, we have, as I have already mentioned, 
made an issue during the year of £2,000,000 short-term notes to 
enable us to pay off the loan we had from our bankers, and beyond 
this we do not anticipate having to make any further new issues in 
the near future. 


success, 


PRODUCTION, 

With regard to production, I must repeat that I have again 
nothing but good news to give you. In Persia we have again con- 
siderably extended the area of the proved territory in our main 
fields; at any point of this area we can now put down a bore with 
the practical certainty of tapping a prolific well, and the wells from 
which we have so far been obtaining our production still continue 
to maintain their large yields. In the current financial year the 
production should be between 4} and 4} million tons. (Applause. ) 

As regards the Argentine, up to date we have produced a total of 
28.000 tons of oil, and since the 15th August we have produced and 
sold about 18,000 tons at satisfactory prices. As regards our re- 
fineries the position is entirely satisfactory. 

At Grangemouth, the refinery which was being erected by Scottish 
Oils, Ltd., for dealing with Persian crude has been completed and 
has for some months past been in full operation. Further experience 
gained at these rejineries more than ever confirms our antictpations 
in regard to the great advantages of home refining. ‘The refinery 
which was being erected in Australia by our associated company 
in that country-—the Commonwealth Oil Ltd.—was 
completed some months ago, and its products have now been intro- 
duced on the Australian markets. he refineries belonging to our 
other associated companies call for no special comment, but they 
are all working satistactorily. 

ReLATtIONS WITH THE PERSIAN GOVERNMENT. 

Our relations with the Persian Government continue to be quite 
satisfactory, and there appears to be more disposition generally on 
to re-establish the friendly relations 
en the two countries. [ 
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now beg to move: “That the report, balance-sheet and profit and 


het we 


loss account for the vear ended March 3lst, 1924, be received, 
approved and adopted,” 

Sir Edward H. Packe, K.B.E., seconded the motion, which v a 
agreed to unanimously, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


HOTEL CECIL. 


The ordinary general macting of the Hotel Cecil, Ltd., was 
held at the hotel on November 20th, under the presidency cf 
Mr. J. Douglas Broad (chairman). 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that the balance from trading account gave a total of £98,C07, 
an increase over the previous year of £21,106. Shareholders would 
remember that at the previous mecting he reported that it would be 
necessary to incur during the year considerable expenditure on 
reconditioning their plant. The work had progressed steadily during 
the year, and, as generally happened when dealing with machinery, 
had ‘cost more than the original estimate, as it was quite impossible 
to provide for repairs and renewals which did not show themselves 
as necessary until the work was opened up. ‘The directors carefully 
considered the best way to deal with the abnormal expe nditure 
falling in one year, and came to the unanimous decision, as it was 
necessary expenditure properly incurred to maintain the property 
in an efficient state, to charge it as an expense, and the board hope “dl 
the shareholders would approve ef this course. The available 
balance of profit and loss was £65,760, against £75,485 last year, buf 
shareholders must remember that the Preference dividend for the 
first six months had already been paid. Speaking generally, they 
looked back on last year’s trading with some satisfaction. Jt had 
been a strenuous year for all concerned, but their manager, Mr. 
Farmer, the assistant manager, and the staff had risen to the occasion 
and given that loyal and willing assistance which they never failed 
to give. On the assets side of the balance-sheet it would be noted 
that the freehold property and plant account remained the same. 
Cash showed a decrease of £27,304, which was accounted for by the 
reduction in creditors, the payment of the half-year’s dividend on 
the Preference shares, and the increases of £951 in stocks and £5,192 
in sundry debtors and investments. With reference to the latter 
item the directors had increased the investment in the companys 
own Debenture stock during the year to the extent of £2,267. What 
the prospects for the current year were it was too early to foresee 
but so far they had every reason to be satisfied with their business, 
and the banqueting departme nt continued to expand under the able 
management of Mr. Bertini. They were at present redecorating the 
west block, and were taking the opportunity to instal running water 
in the bed-rooms of that block to meet the growing demand fer this 
convenience. The time had now come when the directors felt 
justified in fixing the date for the payment of the Preference divi- 
dend, and they proposed in future to pay the dividend half-yearly 
on February 28th and August 31st. 

Mr. C. L. Huggins seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS | 


The spirit of Christmas is overflowing charity and 
kindness to those in need. ‘* What shall I give? ” 
What CAN you give to bring a little Christmas 
cheer into the lives of the dwellers in this district 
with the slum horror rampant? A sore to be healed 
indeed, and you can help to heal that sore at 
Christmas time. 


THE CHILDREN’S FEAST. Yet thousands of 
kiddies will have no toy, no party, without your aid. 
* Will Father Christmas lose his way in this mass 
of human misery and gloomy slums?” God 


forbid! You can be a Santa Claus or a Fairy 
Godmother. 
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The Rev. W. Noél Lambert, 
St. Gabriel’s Vicarage, Poplar, 
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Corona—a gift that 


The only = genuine 


a'l Corona quality. 


Be sure you ask for 
it by the full name. 


La Corona 


A weriaa iat Havana C1 


The words “La Coron a” 
“ Half-a-Corona ” 
of every genuine cigar. 


per box of 25. 
Wholesale & Export on 


MELBOU RNF, i ART 
& CO., 31-34 Basinghal 
Strect, London, EC 2 





3B 100 Happy 


of the giver are contained in 
a box of La Corona Half-a- 
shows 
thought, and is fragrant with 
the quality of your friendship, 
small 
edition of Havana’s masier- 
piece, Half-a-Corona size but 


are on the b aa 


Of all high-class tobacconists 
112/ 6 per box of 100, and 29-6 
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after a lfetime 
of service 


aiding the fallen and succouring the tempted— 
often without reward—there are many noble 
women—Rescue Workers—who in their declin- 
ing years are faced with poverty unless the 
Church Penitentiary Association can raise 
£10,000 necessary to launch a Pension Fund. 
‘The Association has voted £500 towards this 
sum, and feel there must be 1,000 people who 
would gladly give £10 for such a cause. Can 
you give something? Whether the amount be 
great or small, all contributions will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by 


Tur Hox. Secretary, 


THE CHURCH 
PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION 


Cuvrcn Houser, Dean’s Yarp, Lonooy, 


£10000 


S.W, 1. 
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aS THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD ee 


s& WHAT THE "JUDGE SAID De 


Pdi 4A in the United States District Court at New Jersey on October 6th, 1924, during Ss 
proceedings arising out of the unauthorised use of the term “Rolls-Royce.” 
b7 “The Rolls-Royce Company is a company which has occupied its pre-eminence S85 
¢ by reason of its product, and the name attached thereto is one that is perhaps as iy 
ye far out of the ordinary name as is the product itself out of the ordinary auto- we 
ae mobile product. RS 


e€$ “They have, by reason of their brains and skill, gained for themselves a ae 


7, tremendous eminence in the mechanical world.” SS 
vd UGB VV UV VV POV VV OVOP UVP OWN d): 


% ROLLS-ROYCE LTD. § 


5c 15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 cs 
VS TELEGRAMS: ROLHEAD, PICCY. LONDON. TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6040 (4 LINES) eyo 
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By Appcoiniment te H.R. The Prince of Wales 


ROBERT LEWIS, 


Established 1787. 
22 ST. JAMES'S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1 


ORCILLA &  BALKAN SOBRANIE 
THE FINEST TURKISH CIGARETTES. 











O matter how cold the 
morning, VPratts Per- 





The Famous Established 1800. fection, the spirit of 
6 9 absolute purity and uni- 
formity, gives the most 

GROUSE perfect carburation, 
BRAND W HISKY. Fill up with Pratts, the spirit 


that neither chokes nor soots 


Pre-War Strength, 25 u.p. £ 
up, the spirit that has made 


Pre-War Quality. 
166/- per dozen, carr. paid. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 


winter motoring a_ pleasure. 
Prove for yourself how easy 
it is to start up on Pratts., 


PRATTS 


Uniform everywhere 
Reliable always 




















FIRST PUBLIC APPEAL FOR 70 YEARS. 
THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL since 1758 has Rescued and = 


Treined, Free of Charge, 15,000 Girls. £10,000 wented for 
Urgent Reconstruction. 











36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 5.\ 


PRATTS 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., 
N.1. 


PO HELP US. . 
2s ey Fee aes 





THE W ARDEN, MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, Streatham, LONDON, S.W.16, DA. 447 
A, 4476 


Bankers ; Messrs. DRUMMOND, 49 Charing Cross, LONDON, S.W.1,. 
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8 NEW ZEALAND - LINES. 


MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 


‘ 
P. & O. and B.I. Tickets Interchangeable, also eS \ 
Tickets of P. & O., Orient, and New Zealand 
Shipping and Union Companies. All sailings 
subject to change with or without notice. 
1. London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf. 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta, 
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3. London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan _& Australia. 
4. London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa, 
5. London to Queensl: and. 

6. 


Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
(via Panama Canal). 
7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands. 
8 London (one class only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope. 


ADORESS: 

Nos. 1.2.3, 4 & 5.—For Passage, P- & O House (Manager, F. H 
Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St, S.W1.; Freight or General 
Business, P. & O. & B.1. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St.. London, E.C.3, 

BL. Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E C.3. 

No 6 —J B. Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall Street, London, 
EC 3, or P & O. House (first floor,—General Passenger Agent, 
W L James), 14, Cockspur Street, 5 W.1 

No 7 —Union SS. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd.. P. & O. House (fires 
floor, General Passenger Agent, W. L. James), 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, S W.1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadiaa 
Pacific Railway 

No.8 —P & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street, E.C.3 

or P. & O. House, as above 
Paris (AU Rowes)—Socitté Francaise P. & O., 41, Boulevard des Capucines. 


London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New 


eee eee eee 
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fa} REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL [a] 
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& To SOU T H AFRICA (3) 
fe] ; 7, ° is fe] 
fa] ** The Empire’s RK  iera’”’ fa] 
| SPECIAL XMAS & NEW YEAR & 
a LOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA & 
= at Reduced Return Fares. [s) 
g DEC. 12th, 1924, and JAN. 9i:h, 1925. 9 
{8} For further mformation apply to the Head Office, 3 Fenchurch [BJ 
fo} Street, London, E.C. 3; Branch Offices — at Southampton, [a] 
a] Birminghi am, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow. fl 
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: From Wintry Gloom 
To Sunny Skies. 


CRUISES 


AROUND THE WORLD, 
MEDITERRANEAN, 


Empress of France, 18,500 tons. 
Empress of Scotland, 25,000 tons. 


EARLY IN THE NEW YEAR, 
From Southampton 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF STEAMSHIP. 
One ship, one payment. 
INCLUDES MOTOR-CARS, SPECIAL 
TRAINS, TOURS, BEST HOTELS AND 
ALL GRATUITIES WHILE ASHORE, 
CROWDING AVOIDED. 


All Canadian Pacific Cruises are strictly limited 
to maximum number of passengers much below 
capacity of ships engaged. 


Write CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


62/65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 ) - 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 ; LONDON 


or Local Agents Everywhere. 

















1 824 Don’t let the i 924) 


5/- LIFEBOAT SINK 5/s 
for want of YOUR help TO COMPLETE IT. 


To maintain the whole Service we NEED this year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
IN THIS, THE CENTENARY YEAR of the Life. 
Boat Service, we have received up to date 735,268. 
Of this sum we have received in the LAST WEEK 3,792. 
WE MUST GET 264,732 MORE. 


Will you be “ One in a Million” and send YOUR 5 /. TO-DAY! 
And remember the Life-boats in your WILL. 


There is no subsidy from the State. 








Lorp Harrowny, Grorcr F. Su M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, Lendon, W.C, 2. 

















ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED. 
Chairman—Sir HENRY LUNN, M.D, 

BEST HOTELS, BRITISH CLIENTELE AND CONTROL 
MALOJA (Linge adine ) Palace . es 300 beds 
* The finest Hotel in ‘Switze ri ind.’ 

MORGINS WV =~ oe ° Grand Hotel . e 180 beds 
MURREN a +. Palace Hotel des Alpes ee 250 beds 

» oe ee ee Kiger .. ee oe ee 95 beds 
+ oe as ee Regina .. ee os ee dso beds 
PONTRESINA ee «. Schloss .. oe ee es 250 beds 
20 ee ee ee ee ee ee 250 beds 
on ee ee are . oe «» 130 beds 
WENGEN Belvedere Hotel 340 beds 

SECRE T ARY, ‘ 3 P. N., Endsleigh Gardens, I ondon, MW. 8 

And 2 PN, Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W. 1, 











LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
464 Babies trom all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. Please 
send a Donation to tne Secretary to-day. 

£17,800 required in the 178th year of its work, 


NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


SECCOT INE}: 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room. 
ls indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawet 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the co# 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets insert 
—books repaired—hundreds of services effectively render 
Replace pin-stopper. 
Tube 44d. (vest pocket), 6d. and od. Sold everywhere 


« MeCAW, STEVENSON. & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 
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THE “DEVON” FIRE 


PLACED FIRST IN OFFICIAL TESTS 























FULL PARTICULARS FROM ALL LEADING IRONMONGERS. 
Sole Manufacturers: 


CANDY & CO., LTD. 


London Showrooms: 87, Newman St., Oxford St., W. 1. 
Works: Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 














(| is one of the many pleasures always avail- 

















A Few Facts and Figures 


relative to the work of the 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 


HEADQUARTERS : 
224-6-8 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, W.1, ENGLAND. 


Chairman : Captain E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. 





(The following figures refer to the year ended 
March 31st, 1924.) 


Allocations amounting to over £34,000 were made to 
local institutions for the blind. ; 
Over 270,000 volumes, magazines, newspapers, etc, in 
Braille and Moon type were produced. 
Over 8,500 music volumes and 
publish d. 

Over 3,700 books, magazines, etc. were given to free 
libraries for the blind. 

The value of reductions on prices, and free gifts of 
embossed publications, amounted to £10,000. 

Over 64,000 yisits were made to the blind by home 
teachers, 

A total sum of over £8,000 was expended on the after- 
care of the blind. 

Over 266,000 was expended in salaries, wages, cte., to 
blind en ployees, 


pamphlets were 


Other branches of the Institute’s work include: 


tfomes. Guest House for the Aged 
f Massage. Blind. 
College for Publication of Music by Blind 


i 
Composers. 





lind Women, Assi 


FUNDS URGENTLY 


tance to Home Workers, ete., etc, 


NEEDED. 
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| Dance-bands 





able to the owner of a two, three, four, 
or five-valve Efescaphone wireless 
receiving set. 

These sets have a wave-length range 
covering all British and Continental 
Broadcasting Stations, and in conjunction 
with the Puravox loud speaker give clear, 
pure and powerful reception, varying in 
strength according to the power of the set. 
Every Efescaphone sect is unusually simple to { 
operate and absolutely reliable. Lach model is 
neat and compact, and the cabinet work is digni- 
fied in design, handsome in appearance, and 
flawless in material and finish. 

Send us a postcard for Catalogue 522, which 
illustrates and describes in detail many 





different models of 


ROLAYCR/LL OME 





WIRELESS RECEIVING SETS 
Sold by most wireless dealers, 
ironmongers and electricians. 

Wholesale only 
FALK, STADELMANN & CO., LTD., } 
Efesca Electrical Works, ( 


83-85-87 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 1. 























‘‘ Nelson Grand ” Pedestal Set Efescaphone 
Comprising 4-valve “ Nelson Grand” Receiving Set in 
handsome mahogany cabinet with roll shutter enclosing 
panel, with polished mahogany floor pedestal incorporat- 
ing Purayox Loud Speaker. Wave lengthrange covering 
all British and Continental Broadcasting Stations. 

Price, complete with headphones, aerial outfit, and all 
accessories except valves, £69. Without pedestal or 
loud speaker, £39. A little less powerful set is the 
Nelson 3-valve model in a _ solid polished walnut 


cabinet at 27:10:00. 


op>d)) OO) }. 











And at Glasgow, Manchester, 
and Birmingham. 


[November 29, 1994 
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Sale by Auction, &c. 
Another Globe Wernicke innovation MESS. SOTHEBY, od aes AND  Hop¢ 


‘Elastic’? Gramophone Record Cabinets 
Mest acceptable Xmas Gifts 


How often have you longed for a 
perfect Record Cabinet—one that ‘| — meee 
would “grow” as fast as your - —~— 
Record library inesenges? Here it 2 
is at last—the Globe Wernicke 
* Elastic’ Record Cabinet, built 
on the Unit principle, originated 
by us—a Cabinet that makes every 
record instantly accessible, yet per- 
fectly protected from dust and 
damage. 

You can start with just one Unit 
and a top and base. When that 
one is full you simply add another 
} nit. Each Unit holds fifty 10% or 











2” Records which fit easily into 
oaks red slots. The dustproof 
door, which slides back, is prac- 


tically ‘silent in action—it runs on 
roller bearings. 








Cabinet as illustrated. 
Oak £8 . 12s. 6d. 
Mahogany £10. 12s. Od. 





Gramophone Interior 27/6 each. 


Ti you already have a Globe Wernicke Standard Style “ Elastic” 
Bookcase with E134 book Units you can buy the Record interior 
separately and thus convert these book Units into Record Units 

or, if preferred, you can buy one of the Combination Sets to keep 
pace with your purchases of books and _ records. 


Send for Leaflet No. 20 R and read all about this latest innovation. 


Tre Globe“Wernicke Co sta 


Office and Library Furnishers, 


London: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. Manchester: 13 Victoria Street. 














Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 





RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) a on Four Shillings. 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) ~ Two Shillings. 


Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 


Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS —occupying the equivalent to 

1 line—2s, per line, Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 

line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words, 


Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged accerding 
to space at the rate of £1 2s. Od, per inch, 


Files are available at “ The Speetator’’ Office for trspection by advertisers 
who order less than 70 words, 

Series Discounts as follows :— 

13 insertions 5° ; 

52 insertions 10°%, 


6 insertions 2}% ; 
26 insertions 7$% ; 
To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT, 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of cach week. 








For Sale. 





~ niture. 


FOR SALE, BRITISH ISLES, ‘Two high-class BOYS’ 
PREP. SCHOOLS. (1) £8,000 cash for frechold, goodwill and 
(2) Goodwill and furniture about £5,800, or PARTNER PREFERRED. 


(, NEEDELS, FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, ROLAND HOUSE, 


s0U TH KENSINGTON, 








Go €et. 





hedrooms, two bathrooms, garage ; 


‘AMBRIDGE. — FURNISHED RESIDENCE to be LET for 
/  tirst few months of 1925; three reception rooms, six principal and two other 
two maids might be left.—Write Box 1260, 


tue Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2, 





(Estd 
34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W, 1, 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 
DECEMBER ist.—A collection of GREEK COLNS. Illustrated Catal 
lates), 2s. biti 
DECEMBER 1st-47H.—AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and DOCUMENTS ,,, 
to the French Revolution and Napoleon Bonaparte, the Property of the late kay 
OF CRAWFORD and BALCARRES, K.G. ‘The first Portion. — Lilustrated eatyr 
(8 plates), 5s. > 
BEC EMBER 2ND-3RD.—Romapn, Colonial and Greek COINS, the proper 
COLONEL R. MORCOM, Tlustrated e: italogue (10 plates), 3s . 
DECEMBER Srp.—PICTURES by old masters, comprising the propert 
the late COUNTESS OF KILMOREY, of the late MISS 8. C. JEKYLL, of 14) 
DALMENY, and of the RT. HON. LORD PENRHYN, il rated cata 
(6 plates), 2s. 6d “_ 
DECEMBER 4TH.—Old English and Irish GLASS, including the propos, 
MRS. NOBLE. Also NOTTINGHAM ALABASTER PLAQUES, 84 ATU; 
Ivories, Pewter, Bronzes, etc., including the property of ROGER LEIGH ks 
decd., formerly of Barham Court, Kent. 
DECEMBER 5tH.—Continental PORCELAIN, Italian MAJOLI A, OWE 
FURNITURE and Oriental CARPETS, 
Sales on view at least two days prior. 








ust 


Catalogues may be hy 








Appointments, Xc., Wacant and Want), 


© ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTE 
FALMOUTH COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, 





Wanted, in January, 1925, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS with National F 
Vnion Higher Certificate—must also be qualified to teach Needlework and | 
Singiag throughout the school, 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped addressed fools 
envelope) from the HEAD MISTRESS, County High School, Falmouth, and 
be returned to her not later than Monday, December 22nd, 1924, 

Eciucation Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 
November 20th, 1924, 





BARE AL MUNICIPAL COUNCI! 


PUBLIC sc HOOL FOR GIRLS, 
TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES are eo requived for this School. 
(a) Candidates for the first vacancy must be from 25 to 30 years of age, womar 
and be University Graduates, qualilied to teac h English, His tory (or Geography 
(b) Candidates for the second vacancy must be from 22 to 26 years of age, unmarried 
and qualified to teach Gymnastics, Drill, Games and some subsidiary subje 
Commencing pay for the first appointme nt taels 250 per mensem and for th 
second taels 235 per mensem if fully trained and certificated. No allowances exc 
participation in the Superannuation Fund. Agreement for three years, renewal 
at the end of each three years, if services satisfactory, at an increased rate of py 
The value of the tael may be taken at 3s., but exchange is liable to fluctuation 
First-class passage provided and half pay allowed during the \oyage. Furt) 
particulars and application form may be obtained of the Council's agents, by who 
applications must be received as early as possible. 
Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO.,, 
Agents for The Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, 3. 
November, 1924. 





ERBYSHIRE ED UC ATION COMMITTE! 

Applic ation is invited from U niversity graduates for appointment on the CENTRA 
OFFICE ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF, Candidates should possess good acader 
qualifications, some teaching experience, and should not be over 30 years of a 
Salary £400, 

Application form (to be returned not later than December 5th) and fu 
particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

P. G, FEEK, Director of Education 
County Education Office, 
8S. Mary's ui: ate, Derby. 


(| Bl ia deaadiaatindiel OF BIRMINGHAM 


CHANCELLOR'S HALI 
(Men’s Hall of Residence ) 





APPOINTMENT OF MATRON, 


Applications are invited for the appointment of Matron of Chancellor's B 
Augustus Road, Edgbaston. 

The person appointed will be subordinate and responsible to the Warden oft 
Hall. 

Applicants must be not less than 35 years of age. 

Diploma of a recognized Training Sc hool of Domestic Science desirabl 

Commencing salary, £175, rising to £200, per annum, with boned and re 

Applications, stating qualifications and experience, to be sent on or be 
December vth to the ASSISTANT SECRETARY of the University, Edmund 
Birmingham, from whoim further particulars can be obtained, 


U NIVERSITY OF G: 1 
CHAIRS OF ITALIAN AND SPANISH, 








ASG OV. 


The Board of Selection propose to consider the nomination of qualified perso! 
fill the above newly founded Chairs during the month of January, 1925 
Information regarding the Chairs may be obtained on application to th: > 
of the University Court, The University, Glasgow, 
November, 1924, 
— 





_—-" QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFA*:. 


Applications are invited for the P ROF m SSORSHIP of LOGIC and METAP HYSI( 
The salary attached to the Chair is £900 per annum, with a supplement (maxi 
amount, £100), and non-contributory pension. 
Full information as to remuneration and terms of appointment may be obtal 
from i 
J, M. FINNEGAN, 
Secretar 
N.RB.—Direct or indirect canvassing of individual Senators or Curators wi! 
considered a disqualification. 
ee 





ADY with considerable literary and journalistic experient 
A thorough acquaintance with modern literature, pri — critical abl 
secks employment with publis sher or literary agent. j i 





* ™ ly recom Thue 
Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey,—Write Lox 129%, the Spectator, 13 York Stre et, Cove al 
Garden, London, W.C. 2 
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{AREERS FOR EDUCATED GiIRLS.—Unique Trai 


in Secretarial Method, Six to twelve months, Residential Hostels 





GDGBASTON HIG! SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LTD. 
4 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 





‘resideut : 





























ted and posts after training secured through Appointments Department. 
_ mENTRAL EMPLOYMEN 1 BUREAU AND sTUDENTS’ CAREERS s PRINCIPAL C. chant ROBERTSON, M.A,, C.V.O, 
HODe CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C.1. Head Mistress: Miss KE. COLLIER, B.A. 
ViNy] — (Newnham College, Cambs., Historical Tripos), 
7 , can r at) TING , 1343 "REPARAT EPARTME? : 
CAREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING.—New Edition, eee) HARBORNE ROAD. 
C Over os Professions de: ult with by Experts. Priee: Cloth Binding 34 Od., “BOARDING “Hol SES: 
a ost free 33. 10d. Paper Covers 2s, 6d., post free 2s, 94.-WOMEN’S EMPLOY- SCHOOL HOUSE (next the School), 
Catalog TENT PUB LISHING cO,, LTD., 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1, GREEN OAKS, 48 HAGLEY ROAD, 
yo i — ——--—- -— --—-—-—___— ———————— Prospectuses, &c., from the Head-Mistress, or Mr. H. KEELING, F.C.A.. Seerc tary 
“4. — P ne ~ 3 ‘ 10% Colmore Kow, Birmingham. 
catalan Mectings, eciures, Scholarships, We. — 





W ENT WORT H. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

















Theor ————— + ‘ ‘ s s , 
roy AXGYPTIAN CRISIS.— Meeting in Essex Hall, Strand, ” Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A. DD 
. > “ aun : ie J. Ss, . > 

“opert { Tuesday, December 2nd, 8 p.m Speakers: Rt. Hen. Ben ae M.P., Mr Principal Miss M. DAVIE. B.A : I ido } 
of Li Snowden, Commander Ket oworthy, M.P., G. Lansbury, M.?. Tickets, Is. each, trot The School stands i 3 OWL grounds o 0 3 es : ; sournemou e 
ol a on tae Preventi sie tg J Directing Bee. 3. BB. Hi DSON, MP. Bae Scbolaretiies n it own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, 

? Miltbank House, 2 Wood Street, § WwW. : Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Bournemouth. 
roperty iS ———— —_ ~— ' _ ‘ : Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd 
ie 7, EST FIELD CcCOLL&EqCrRE ~ 
iH, Is VW Plan gy MD on ag ‘ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 

Kidderpore Avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 3. Carmelite Street Victori ‘mba ent C Close tc id 

WE On Wednesday, DECEMBER 3rd, at 5.15 p.m, fee and Te ce Tony ia Embankment, E.C, k to Ludgate Hill, 
A ot peng LECTURE Head-Mistress: Miss STRUDWICK, M.A. London. 
be ha WHE be given on ’ ri Two Entrance Scholarships open to girls under iinatio : “ 
as “LES PEINTRES DINTERIEURS EE LA SOCIETE FRANCAISE The S hoo! , tab ishe d by the Col por ati my - i go i yo a 

= : Al 18k SEICLE instruction for Girls from 7 to 19, Fees £4 4s, to £7 per term, Particulars to be 

, (illustrated by lantern slides), obtained from the SECRETARY, 
ted, PROFESSOR , HEBLAVI 5 T 
PR 2SSOKR t iB | 5 Vin * Tt r ‘ ’ ‘ 
ied oe mOrESGOR ROCHEBLAVE [,iINGHOLT ScHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
TE) The Chair to be taken by Mr. LAURENCE BIN YON - on GEINDHEAD, SURREY. 
This lecture is open to the publi free without ticket Westfield College, Kidderpore = ‘ Bracing climate, Good education, 
Avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 3 lieal-Mistress: Miss F. M.S. BATCHELOR (Oxf, Hons, Sch.). 















































iF r ry HE CHAR'LERED SOCIETY OF MM ASSAGI SAGE AND H ;G@HPIiEL SB, 
and ( 1 MEDICAL GYMNASTICS, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Patroness* Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
1 fools Private Residentiai School for Girls I'ele.: ‘* Watford 616,” 
nd sly This Society was founded in 1894 and Incorporated by Royal Charter, June, 1920, to ——_—— 
afford scientific training to educated women, and for the purpose of holding examina- GNES, LADY ELTON tidentlv > an nde “7 ; 
tions and granting certificates in Massage, Medic al Gymnastics and Medical klectricity. F 1 AWN ” ‘ LEV m SOMI —e a _ oo } l H} 
These certificates are recognize d by the Admiralty, War Oifice, Ministry of Pensions, thorough education, for Ge nth me i's Dav hte rs only a Entire thaeen a "Childres 
Red Cross Society, and the Medical Profession generally, A List of approved Schools with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, from sea 
_ and Training Colleges may be 5% on ap plic ation to the SECRETARY, C.S8.M.M.G., —For illus, prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER fic — 
CT] 157 Great Portland Street, W.1. Telephone: Langham 15893. ‘ “i I app) pal, Tus 3 peace 
\ i lE Pp? DAD In . eemers anal 
\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR M RS. HOST ER’S SEC RETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
¥ TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROKHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. ° 29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel.: Vict. 5294 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Full ascent on application 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. Hon. Treasurer: ———————E EE $$$ 
Mr. W. H. Ogston,—For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund porkg rants ‘IT RLS’ AN D- BC O Y ie 8 A T 1oO N- 
phy ma e ss Kk. KK. lL vw ~ 7" . sii cea " - 
iumat from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE ( a K GREA r PU — a HOOLS wm 19th amg citi n of the GIRLS 
» anbins ‘ r r 7 ' , 4 T mt 4 ue 5 nw (olicia ook ot 1e ssociation of Headmistresses), now 
R 5 ‘ Vi \ FE N DI LEAGUE. ready. Official information about schools (fees, scholarships, etc.), careers. 8s 
Particulars of Lectures, explaining a new Principle in Breathing and its prac- ost tree, THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 1924 (official book of the He asl: 
tice for Health and Mental Energy, and Treatment of Nose, Throat, Chest, and masters’ Conference), 11s. 8d. post free. Of ali booksellers or H. F. W. DEANE 
of pa Spine, children and adults, from Mr. Arthur Lovell, 94 Park St., Grosvenor 8q,, W. 1. SONS The Year Book Press Ltd., 31 Museum Strect, _ London, Wf i. 
Ctuation ————— a ~ a oe 


Furt 


Dy whe Girls’ Schools and Colleges. Bovs’ Schools and halla, 


ingha NiHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. LIZA BETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
OUNDED 1563 

















Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of For prospectus and full particulars app ly to ) the e HE AD- MASTER, 
eral Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, a a= — enema 
TE} Bracing air from Downs and sea, QO A K L A WN D 8 oo 82 @ 6 hs 
ENTRA YALLS COURT, SEATON, DEVON. TRINITY, JERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
acaden Boarding School for Girls. Good position, near sea, Thorough Education. ireparatory School for Boys. 
s of ag Qualified, exper ced staff. Special attention health, food, home comforts, games- _ 
Playing fields, 3 hard tennis courts, Special terms to Doctors and Clergy. Pros, Founpers: Sir JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Licut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST DR 
1 fa pectus, DR. and MRS, MEYRICK JAMES, Principals, BRATH, «.c.B., C.LF., Me V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esq., F. J BOIS, Esg., Sit 
. Son — GEORGE MACARTNEY, K.C.LE,, AND THE Rev. G. 0, MORGAN-SMITH, 
cation . 3s BRANDON’S, BRISTOL. HEAD-MASTER: THE Rey, G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, 4LA., PH.D., F.C.3, 
Ss (School for the Daughters of the Clergy.) (St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge; Lille University, France). 
3 ; ae a GRADUATE STAFF. 
pani = meet = The De the a _— _ cesthdcetin cate The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acre Own Farm. Beauti- 
“ae er a aa dea I ful climate, healthy situation. Every modern convenience. Electric light, 


eo 


Head Mistress,—Miss FE. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon. (Late Classical Lecturer, 
Westfield College, London.) 
Fees, £70-£73, including Medical Attendance, Music (Piano and Class Singing), 


BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, DR. MORG AN- SMITH, 



































and Laundry. SE . 
Bursaries are given in special cases, A few girl, not daughters of Clergymen, “got COLLEGE, TALI NTON.—Church of England Public 
are received on higher terms ; : School on the Woodard Foundation, Boys prepared for the Universities 
, Large Grounds, with Gymnasium, Art Room, Sanatorium, Tennis Courts, and and >. professional and commercial careers, Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming Bath, 
r's B Playing Field at Westbur . ’ ; e O.T.C, Inclusive fees, £75 per annum.—Lor Prospectus, &c,, apply to the HLAD- 
Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarship) and for other MASTER. 
n ot qualifying Lxaminations, : ; . 
One Scholarship of the value of £35 per annum will be awarded as the result of f VHURCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
an examination to be held in June. Ave limit, 10—14 (inclusive), Only daughters { ) Head-Master, F. E, Woodall, M.A., F.2.G.8, (late of Oundle School), Fees, 
of Clergy of the Church of England are elizitle £25 33. 10d, per term,—All applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY, 
< Apply to tue HEAD MISTRESS, se : = 7 
er bel 3 Ss’ se ae te! " ‘ . ry j sD W 2 ) ‘ Ss C O ¢ Ls 
at 3 LDER GIRL SCHOOL, SEASCALE, K — ~ ea ae niin weirs. ; ade 
‘ : , 40 Boarders, 80 Day-boys, Prep. Department. 
— limate bracing an my Sah | oarding-house, Games, O,.T.C,, Scouts, Physica! Training. 
OW, A sound education on Public School lines, PREF a Ravi SCHOOL for girls, Sound teaching. Well-run boar ee nee fa “* oy 1.C,, Scouts, Physical Training 
8to13 years, UPPER SCHOOL for sit ite iss » P Hicad-Master: J.M, WabMorg, M.A., Oxon. 
La rosse, hockey, cricket, tennis. colt. vitiv tie ate bathing, eae aren eS caked 
Escort. London, Crewe, Leeds, Munct _ Laver nd VE LLY COLLEGE, ‘'TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by the 
Tso! For illustrated pros ae SPIN) aciog ana = K Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 fect above 
° 7ING! ing : = 
ser wT. MARGARE? * SUHOOL FOR GIRLS, %e lacing Dartmoor, tee ee HV. PLUM, MA. 
\ POLMONT, STIRLINGSHLA (Recognized by the Board of Education.) —-— 
Principal: Miss E. C. Stent i Proncipal Mis W urond. Thorough education O ay H A M S C H Oo 0) i 
— on modern lines. Indiy attention given mis Aa all necessary B; = AINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP. 
exatminations Prospectus on plication to the PR LLS. an Full particulars from the HEAD-MASTEK, bootham School, York. 


PAST. “ aie, cideuncnientiadine 

















HYSICS Ove RDALE SCH OOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoor, "PyYARNARD CASTLE SCHOOL, BARNARD CANTLY. 
iaNit ¥. Statis. Good all-round education Tor limited: ged PICKARD. , Healthy and beautiful district, 230 Boarders, 70 Day-Boys, Special 
charming country residence ; 650 ft. above sea level, Principals; Miss J —" Classes for Agricultural, Engineering and Commercial subjects, Moderate snd 
obtai M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS _____—_ Inclusive fees. Preparatory School for younger boys, For prospectus apply to 
slkesiienmmaiantbitbiaictasi —_ . the BURSAR. 








Wiss IRONSIDE’S BU RB AU. (ee CN 
L JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 














retal 4 ‘ tNAL d Ki OR 
» will Prospectus on appiication, 73 Gower Street, W.C. 1, Private Tuition, &r. 

" 4 , ‘ ny) > T r TT T . . . 
——— r H E GRANGE, a Be UX TON, ‘TAMMERING Successfully ‘I reated.—Resident and Daily Pupils. 
wo Miead-M - ~ on an DODD.” 1 —Write Mr. A. —Write Mr. A.C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, W.C.1. Est. 1905 
abilit car 1 ress iss . Se aS STS 
ided Pr gclimate. Preparation for Matr iculation and Intermediate Exams. Large KV. G. FeV. G. LA ACKY MAY, MM. A. Easton tectory, Winchester, 
, Covert gars — “8 tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD- | desizen Pupil, 18 years (beckward), to work with anothe jf Aaywerg rang 


MISTRESS, 
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Scholastic Agencies. 


'CHOOLS ror BOYS anvd GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OK BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
VARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 

The age of the pupil, district preterred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 


we) CH OOLS A N D TUTORBS. 
kK pans 
Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable estabiishments 


will be given (free of charge) to parents stating 7 3 ™ quirements (kind of school, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, «ce. 











Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIG HELEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1, 


Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines), 
Yublishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence; 
price 2s, 6d., post free Bs, 


/ ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
i HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given tree of charge by 

MESSItS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Re gent 4926, 
Educationat Agents, Established 1873. 
Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
They will also be glad to supply fuil information about 
of tramning in Domestic kconomy, Secretarial Work, 





DVICE 


Messrs. Gabbitas, 
Principals in the country. 
establishments giving a course 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 


NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


Xr. 








Authors, Onpeturiting, 
| + MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 

film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 

centre for Moving Picture Production. 
RONALD MASSEY, 25 Koightrider Street, 


CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Kither sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time,—Write for particulars 
and free lesson to (Dept, 1.2), SHAW INSTITUT, 1 Montague St., London, W.C. 


YARN Money by Your Pen. 
‘4. to write, what to write about, where to sell, 
litustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 


| EARN Authorship, Journalism, Article or Story Writing. 
4 Postal Lessons, expert tuition. Recommended by leading Editors.—Write 
for * Guide to Authorship,” London College of Authorship, 37 (5) Albemarle St., W. 1. 


Pe mr EXPERIENCED ACTOR, practised in play 
construction and stagecraft, author of produced pieces, advises on plays 


and dramatized stories —Mr. FORBES DAWSON, Overseas League, Park Place, 
St. James's Street, S.W. 1. 


M*: TYPEWRITTEN with accuracy and despatch at 10d. per 
1,000 words; carbon copies 3d. per 1,000, Transtations, Duplicating. 
--MONA STUART, 14 Frewia Koad, Wandsworth Common, London, 5.W. 18. 





Doctor’s Commons, H.C. 4 








Unique postal course: How 
Expert guidance, real training. 
85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W.1, 

















Foreign. 


7 ss VERGER SC HOOL, 
LAUSANNE, Switzerland, 
SIGNAL, 


Special study of French, General education in French 
and Latin given in English), All 





Yor Girls from 12 to 20. 
or English, Best finishing education (Math. 
languages, Musie, Arts, Home Arts, &c., by the best professors, All Sports and 
Games, Beautiful situation and climate. Every modern convenience, Highest 
reterences,—For prospectus apply to the PRINCIPALS. 


Botels, Bvdros, Kr. 
|} EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Retreshment House Asgociation, Ltd, 











P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 








ay, oii TO STAY IN LONDON. 
The Lodge, 1 St. George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. 

aday, Other meals by arrangement. Bedrooms only 4s. a day. 
‘H be WARWICK CLUB, LTD., Residential Club for 
ulies (married quarters). Terms — Write for prospectus, 


moderate. 
SEC RE TARY, 21 St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. 


—-s 








@ours, &c. 





Ww CsLD TOUR DE LUXE, 
Jan. 2nd, 5 a 807 gns, 
N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
(600 miles up the Yangtze Kiang, month in Japan, &c.), 
Also 


INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, Jan. 2nd. 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, SYRIA, Jan. 24th, 
Private Sovial Tours, 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19, 





IR HENRY LUNN, LTD, 
MOTOR TOURS, ALGERIA and THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. 
SWISS WINTER HOTELS. 
PALESTINE AND EGYPT. 


Particulars on application to 5 H.K., Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 1. 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 


and Announcements of Steamshin Lines will be found on pace 858, 





Miscellaneous. 





is 
“OF -S BBR Se - PURE PATIR. 
NON-POISONOUS, MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colours, 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 
For patterns and particulars write— 
/ALTER CARSON & SONS, London, 8.W. 11. 
atti 


} AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. — Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
"Specimens sent iree—HENRY B, WARD, 57 Mortimer Stree, 


Jattersea, 





from £2 2s. 
London, W. 1, 





enseeesi 

a> EENIC Scotch Woven Wool UNDERWEAR, 
Ps BY POST from Makers. Scotch made Underwear is world-famed for cormforg 
and wearing qualities, Patterns and prices tree.—Dept, 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, 
Scotland. 





a 

REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new. Descriptive price list free, or senj 
garments for free estimate, or we collect,—LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept, 4 
16 Chardmore Koad, London, N.16, ‘Phone: (iis 77 


Olu 4774. 
Pe LTRY.- Tender Roasting Fowls and Ducks, 7s., &s., 9s. Pair 


New clothes also made, 





——__.., 





Boilers 6s., Fatted Geese Ss. cach, trussed. Postage paid. Pre on apt despatel 


¥reshly killed.— MISS. DEMPSEY, Poulterer, Rosecarbery, Cork, 





RYIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Vaiue 
assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on 


Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parce 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 


Estd, 1850. 





EXTERMINATOR ig 
Complete destruction guaranteed 
Road, Shetfie ld. Tins ls. 6d, 
‘avy Stores, Boots’ Branches, 


A® ABSOLUTE COCKROACH 
“BLATTIS,” Union Cockroach Paste 


-HOWARTHS, 
or from Chemists, 


473 Crookesmoore 


by sole makers : 
Army and N 


2s. Sd.. 5s., post free, 


Ss" ANDREW’S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 
NORTHAMPTON, 


President: The Most Hon, the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., C.BE 
This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of the 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes, The Hospital, its branches (in- 
cluding a Seaside Home at Lianfairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous Villas 
are surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 
Voluntary boarders without certificates received, 


For particulars apply = - 
DANIEL F, RAMBAUT, M.A., M. 
Telephone: No. 56. "wedi al eg iP 
Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W, 
Telephone: Langham 1827, 


























ENGLISH REVIEW 


]> 











| 5 DECEMBER. 








A National Appeal to the Trades Unions 

Ernest Remnant 

Charles Whibley 
Lady Cobbe 


The Indiscretions of Biography 
A Victorian in the 20th Century 


| Christmas Meditations Upon Alcohol 
Henry Arthur Jones 


| 
} 
| Security 


| Government and Power Development , 
Hon. H. Hoover (Sec. Commerce, U.S.A.) 


England and France, 1914-1924 
Lt.-Col. H. Worsley-Gough 


Public Schoel Boys in Industry Gerard Fiennes 
The New Scicnce of Nutrition J. Ellis Barker 
Hon. Mrs. Strachey 
Rev. J. Worsley Boden 
Lionel Stevenson 


| 

| Brighton 

| The Folly of * The Fool” 
Overseas Literature 
Empire Supplement 
Stories—Poetry—Theatre—Books 





14/-) Post free to all 


Annual Subscription ae aa 


Half-Yearly - - - 7/=S ° Wovrld. 





THE ENGLISH REVIEW, 
| 4 DEAN'S YARD, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
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7 The most important , 
autobiography of the Season * °| 





Arms, | | 
Stree | SOME PRESS APPRECIATIONS | 
AR. | Daily Mail: “One of the most readable books of memoirs that has appeared since ! 
awit, | the war, should place him high among the chroniclers of his times.” } 
roy | Saturday Review: ‘The historical importance of this narrative combined with its | 
Fn | immediate dramatic interest should give these volumes permanent place in our 

made | literature.” 


pair, 


patch, ‘ ° 2 | 
=i | Annals of an Active Life 
| 














Pare : . 

~s ves" Nevil Macready ™& 

is Morning Lost: ‘The author has led an active life and he has given us an active 
tt, book—as full of incident and characterisation as it well could be.’’ | 
an Daily Zelegraph: “ A narrative that will interest all—in reference to a span of | 
eo | life that has held so much that has influenced the progress or retardation of the | 
it the world.” ! 
s (ip | 


sins Trish Times: “Remarkable revelations .. are made .. in his book.” 


In two handsome volumes with 32 illustrations 42/- net 





oe ss — HUTCHINSON & Co.——= = 











== - . sr | 
@ 
; ¢ 2 
| | | GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN Ltd. | Oxford Books 
¢ Egypt and the Army 
“ft i Eton : ] Trose and Verse. “8 - sole. 
Fifty Years se Eto ee o ‘e : By Lieut.-Col. P. G. ELGOOD, C.M.G. This book attempts 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN (Vice I rovost 1 to give a full and accurate account of Egypt during the War 
| Eton). 7s. Od. and since that time up to to-day, and to relate how and why 
“For Etonians this hook, ll of august names and the atmos- Egypt threw off the yoke of British occupatien. 16s. met. 
phere of devotion, will 1 pr sus boon, and even the non- 
Etonian will find a | 1 in rifling its treasures of remem- nee r 
See akekes Pen sical The Political Novel 


Its development in England and .1merica. 


Contemporary Studies. By M. E. SPEARE. ‘The author devotes most space to 


Disraeli, but there are chapters on ‘Trollope, George Eliot, 


By CHARLES BAUDOUIN, Author of “ Suggestion 
and Auto-Suggestion.” Translated by pen and George Meredith, Henry Adams, H. G. Wells and others. 
CepAR LauL. 12s. 6d. 10s. 6d. net. 
. The Literary Genius of the Old Tesiament 
£ | B < le 
Croatian Tales nay Long Ago. ; By P. C. SANDS. A book that is written from a novel stand- 
By IV. BERLIC-MAZURANIC. 17 ranslated by point. It treats the Old Testament from the literary view, 
KF. S. COPELAND. 7s. Od. and studies the respective merits of the Hebrew writers. 


Fully Illustrated in Colour. 3s. 6d. net. 
In this book the t } 


tthor has cast the special characteristic forms ° 
Han fol ate os Master Richard Quyny 


an folk poetry injo artistic form. 








and motives ot Croa y 
se ' — Bailiff of Stratford-on-Avon and Friend of William Shake- 
NEW NOVELS. speare. By EDGAR L. FRIPP. This book, by the Editor of 
the Minutes and Accounts of the Corporation of Stratford- 
3 istice Walk. upon-Avon, 1554-1620, treats of the burgher-life of Stratford 
ee ; — P in the time of Shakespeare and introduces us to Alexander 
By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, Author “ae Aspinall, the schoolmaster, William Gilbert, the curate, 
“ Redwing.” 7s. Od. | and other neighbours. 10s. net. 
Something much bieger than a merely piquant novel. re. ’ 
‘ther charming and unusual novel.”—Daily Telegraph. Oxford Books for Boys and Girls 
} are this year as varied and attractive as ever. For all ages. 
The Successor. From simply told, profusely illustrated books for the youngest, 
By M. C. T. SAWBRIDGE, ‘Author of “The through full-length stories for children of 8 and 9 (such as 
Vampire.” 7s. 6d. Strang’s Shilling Stories) to stories of adventure and stories 
“Elizabeth is delightful . . . so natural and so charming, and of school for older boys or girls. Then there are handsome 
her love for her most unlovable husband is very finely done; presentation books, the six Oxford Annuals, and the four Big 
original, too, in the fiction of to-day! ’—Chureh Times. | Books, now famous by reason of their size and cheapness. 








J 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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LAURIE’S LIST 


This is the loveliest of Autobiographies. 


MARBACKA 


sy SELMA LAGERLOF. 
= a sensitiveness to beauty and a charm of style which 
won for her the NOBEL ‘Prize for Literature, Selma 
Lagerist recites this idyllic story of her life at Marbacka, 
the house of the Lagerlofs. 10/6 net. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF A FIDDLE 
DEALER. py DAVID LAURIE. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


As a buyer and seller of historic violins the author 
travelled all over the Continent and handled the most 
famous violins of the day. He writes sincerely and 
modestly, and has many interesting anecdotes to tell. 


OLD SPODE. 
T. G. CANNON. 
tone. F’cap 4to. 
18/- net. 

“A handsome education in old Spode.”—Gentlewoman. 














A Handbook for Collectors. By 
With 57 plates in colour and hali- 
Printed on fine antique laid paper. 





Fourth Impression. 


TOWARDS THE STARS. py 1. 
BRADLEY, 
7/6 net. 


Messag ses from the Dead—“ A very brilliant and enthral- 
ling book.”—Sir A. Conan Doyle, in the Daily News. 


Please send for new catalogue. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 
30 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4. 


DENNIS 
Author of “The Eternal Masquerade.” 


























FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. DECEMBER, 1924. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THIRTY. 

THE GENERAL ELECTION: IS LIBERALISM DEAD? By 
Harotp Srenper. 

THE ANSWER OF DEMOS. By Sir J. A. R. Margtott, M.P. 

THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS. By J. D. Wuececey. 

GERMANY’S TRADE WAR AND AFTER. By Joun Bett, 

DEMOCRACY AND CONSERVATISM. By “ Aveur.” 


MR. MacDONALD AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE, By Uvceu F. Srenver, 


THE SABINE FARM. By W. J. Strawson. 

CHRISTMAS WITH THOMAS HARDY. By W. M. Parker. 
THE ENGADINE IN THE SIXTIES. By Mrs. J. Comyns Carr, 
THE RUSSIAN DREAM OF FREEDOM. By J. A. T. Lioyp. 
THE STORY OF WOMAN, VILL By W. L. Grorcr, 
CURRENT LITERATURE, 

INDEX. 


LONDON« CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 











ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 

LEADING CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH, THE PROTOCOL AND 

THE LEAGUE. 
THE IRISH BOUNDARY QUESTION. 
THE GENEVA PROTOCOL: AN ANALYSIS. 
A CONSERVATIVE VICTORY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
AMERICA AND THE PHILIPPINES. 
UNITED KINGDOM : THE CONSERVATIVE VICTORY. 
INDIA: A SURVEY OF = ECATION. 
«liso Articles from “ Canada,” “ Aust relia,” “ South Africa,” 

and “ New Zealand.’ 


Price 5s. 


per copy, or 20s. per annum. Post free. 











UAE 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


= AND AFTER 


=| ————— CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER: 


=| France and Germany To-day: The Pizin Truth. 
= By JOHN DE LA VALETTE. 
The Disgraceful Soviet, and its Excusers : 

1 









ICONNESOALOL EARNED 
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: ) By W. F. Lioyp. | 
Z (2) By Major-General ~y Paraso K HEHIR, = 
= 1.E., C.B., C.M.G. = 
= (3) By Camute AyMarp (Editor of “* La Liberté,” lz 
= Paris). |= 
=| The Election. By the Right Hon. Lorp Raciay, |= 





Prometheus in Literature. 
Books and Public Libraries. 
By G. R. Srirume 
Slang: Its Use and Misuse. 
By Georce H. 
The Holly and its Traditions. 
sy G. CLARKE Nu?TTALt. 
The Succession of Floras in the Past. 
: By D. H. Scorr, LL.D., D.Se., Ph.D., 
==| The Most Famous Figures in History. 
= By CoLres ‘Pasua, C.M.G. 
==| The Ex-Service Man. 
E By J. R. Grirrin (Assistant Secretary, British Legion). 
Our Lond Problem: Why not try ‘‘ Metayage 3 y 
By H. H. La TuHanaure, R.A. 


By HerBert ANTCLIFYE, 


Mn 





TAYLOR. 


30NNER, 


HTT 





NA HAUINY 


F.R.S. 


TULL Le 





Conservatism To-day. 
By the Right Hon. Viscount KwNo.tys. 
The Machine Outlook. By R. M. Fox. 
A Soldier Saint. 
By Lieut.-Colonel A. G. Barrp Smiru, D.S.O. 





CONSTABLE: London Bombay Sydney. 3s. net. 
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When ordering your Mayazines for 1925, gct 


“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 


FOR DECEMBER. 


CONTENTS, 





The Devil’s Elixir. 
Toilers in the Vineyard. By Zeres. 
Flies in Amber. By Bartimeus. 
Two Grea Shipwrecks. By David Hannay. 
Vignettes of Languedoc. 
By Jan Gordon (and Cora J. Gordon) 
XI. The Peasant Proprietor. XII. The Garde 
Champéire. XIII. The Prisoner. XIV. The 
Chemist. XV. Adieu. 
From the Outposts.—Sheranistan. 
The Redemption of Madame Fradeau. 
By Kenneth MacNichol. 
Diana of Hainfeld. By Mrs. Hicks Beach. 
Musings without Method— 
The Genera! Election—The Blessing of Reaction— 
Idealism—A Speech at the Mansion House—The 
Making of a Cabinet—The End of Liberalism— 
How it encouraged the Socialists—The General 
Distrust of it—Professor Saintsbury’s “ Last Scrap 
Book.” 


By Jan Gordon. 





Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood's 
Magazine” sent by post monthly for 30s. year] ly, or 15s. for 
six months. 

WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. ondon. 
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BOOKS ON OCCULT SCIENCES. 


Foyles have a Special Department, under the supervisio 
of an expert devoted to books of research on the Hic 
Knowledge, the Esoteric Books of Antiquity, the Beaten 
Societies of Antiquity and the Middle Ages, Freemasonry, 
Spiritualism, New Thought, and allied subjects. 

1f unable to call and examine the stock, write for Catalogue 
of Dept. No. 10, post free, ne definite re quirements 
if possible. 3ooks sent on approval. Books Pur 


FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, Soli. W.C. 4 C.2 








To be obtained through all Booksellers, Rathkeay Bookstalls, and at 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 














UR TEETH AND OUR HEALTH, by H. U REN OLVER 
L.D.S., R.C.S. “Mr. Olver’s very sensible book.”—~Spectator. 2s. 2d. 
post Pose 5 MURBY and CO., 1 Fleet-lane, L.C, 4, or any bookseller 
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5 cian | FAR AWAY UP THE NILE | 

A p=4| By JOHN G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 

‘ | | With Illustrations by the Author, his son H. R. Millais, | 

al >| and from Photographs. 4to. 30s. net. 

le) Kel This book has a close hearing on the political | 

ie fel | problem of Egypt and the Sudan. Mr. Millais spent | 

Is hed] | last winter and spring in the Sudan, and says: “I | 
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» ARISTOPHANES © | === == 


= ifs | 
; ig 3) |} MY GARDEN BOOK | 
= rt The comedies of Aristophanes are, and must remain, one of 43] Prepared for the daily use of all who own a garden 


big or little. 
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. . 4 Pot 
the wonders of literature. As with the poems of Homer 44) 


By JOHN WEATHERS, F.R.H.S. With 24 Plates in 











i and the Tragedies of Aeschylus, before them we have ie) ! Colour from Drawings by G. S. ELGOOD, R.I., Miss 
= re nothing, know almost nothing, and then come these master- ‘+4! } BEATRICE. I »ARSONS, Miss ELLEN WARRING- 
= let pieces. Many, no doubt, of the personal or political allu- ei] TON, and Miss WINIF RED W ALKER, and numerous 
= rm *, 2 s Illustrations in Black and White. 4to. 36s. net 
= ! sions that once gave them zest have for us become shadowy 6el| : hele 3 ea 7 : 
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= r real, but there is everywhere such a brilliancy of 43 | 
= IE} or unreal, i \ \ | 
= ie imagination, such a liveliness of wit, such a large and eal } TUDOR. STUDIES eee oe : A 
= a ‘ : a ” = te the oard of Studies in astory in the 
= x > ‘ ‘ that “ Laughte ‘ both his sides Rei] Sees y eS ee 6 
= |e genial humanity that “ Laughter holding ya ; a gE 7: =DCAL 
= 2 makes mock at the intervening centuries And when the $3] University of London to Professor ALBERT FRI ‘DERICK 
= | Sent: " ss aaiacine Sof : ve POLLARD, being the work of twelve of his Colleagues and 
= ~, music of some choral ode steals upon the senses, might not }-j| ' Pupils. 
= I’ one wonder where upon the modern stage there is to be fell Edited by R. W. SETON-WATSON. 

E} found a like enchantment? Pei Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 
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su aise istophanes is superfluous. Securus iudice $s 
But to pra Aristopl fl Securus indicat ‘ea 
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| | TALES OF OLD FRANCE 


E orbis terrarum—or, better still, "st him speak for himself; 








° IE’ and that is what he does here. Mr. Rogers, in his admir- By MRS. CREIGHTON. With 16 Full-page Illustrations 
I able version, makes him a living voice, and while his own by H. J. Ford and a Frontispiece in colours. 
fs noble edition (with its full Introductions, Notes and i ___ Grown 8vo. 6s. net. 
= Appendices) will always be indispensable to scholars, it is [4 t 
. Boh nit reg text and mir as here offered may ‘4 SKI- RUNNING ; Tiper ¢ ; 
E commend them to a far wider circle of readers | — ay her higyte eg nally egy 
f . °5 ith 4 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo. 4s. net 





5 BENJAMIN BICKLEY ROGERS’ FAMOUS TRANS- ie NORA’S LITTLE BOOK OF 
¢ LATION OF ARISTOPHANES IS NOW PUBLISHED SONGLETS Old ond New 
; naa p> : ° I 

woo cio oj By LADY BELL. With Illustrations in Colour by Pauline 

° ; oo m Ke Trevelyan. I6mo. 9d. 
Loeb Classical Library * 
ie PERSON AL IDEALISM 
‘ a T hyp baratans. The Clouds, Tie or 

In3 volumes. Vol. I. The Acharnians. The Clou Th is} AND MYSTICISM 
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r Knights. The Wasps. Vol. Hl. The Peace. The Birds e By the Very Rev. WILLIAM RALPH INGE, C.V.O., 
s) The Frogs. Vol. Il. Lysistrata. oS aanbhatucenas Ke ).D., Dean of St. Paul's. 

le Ecclesiazusae. Plutus. Ral eta Edition. With a new preface by the Author. 

E) hed! Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


REFORMATORY REF “ORM 
By ISAAC G. BRIGGS. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS ' A HIGH-GRADE PEN 
COMMITTEE ON INTELLECTUAL | AT A MODERATE PRICE 


CO-OPERATION. S| Vith its handsomely chased, well-finished barrel, its 14 carat gold 
THIRD AND FOURTH SESSIONS == nib, and its all-round excellent workmanship, the 


held at Paris from December Sth to 8th, 1923, and at Geneva from = SE LEVER PEN 
= July 25th to 29th, 1924. oT ae 
7S, —| REPORT OF THE "COMMITTEE. . 3d. net. | AL Self-Filling 


MINUTES OF THE FOURTH SESSION. _ 6d. net. 
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is attractive as well as reliable. There is a Seal Pen to suit 
Ti licati f the C tt on Intellectual Co-operation “ r * 
jo a pea ee = pasar ir tates hha aa = every hand, for it is made in three lengths of barrel and 12 styles 
= Dosage 
Intellectual Workers and the outside world. = of nib. A two years’ guarantee is given with every pen. Price 
The members of the Committee include the following distin- 5/6 Yn sale at all W.H.S. branches. 
guished savants:—Prof, Bergson, Prof. Gilbert Murray, Prof. 5/6. C a ' 


Einstein, Prof. Ruffini and Prof. Luchaire. The result of their =a 
labours in this connection is invaluable to the intellectual life, not = WW H SS Mi i Hi dz S O N 
only of Europe, but of the world. > os 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOCUE, Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 














— Published by 
ER, Mmm CONS EABL E AND CO. re PARIS] 1,250 Branches [BRUSSELS 
2d., Mil Il 10-12 ORANGE ST. W.€. - — ——————— 
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Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle, 








SIXTY-THREE YEARS OF 
ENGINEERING 


By Sir Francis Fox, M.I.C.E., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 
Will make those who read it wish that more engineers would 
become authors, giving details of their achievements.”—The 
Daily Express. Plans and photographs. 18s. nel. 


IN SOUTHERN SEAS 
WANDERINGS OF A NATURALIST. 
By W. Ramsay Smith, M.D., D.Sc. 
Combines pleasant gossip, anecdotes, and personal experiences 
with sound scientific knowledge. Illustrated. 18s. nel. 


MEMORIES OF THE 20th CENTURY 
By The Earl of Meath, K.P., G.C.V.O. 

“A wealth of goud stories—as popular as its predecessor.’ 

Outlook. Portrait. 10s. 6d. net. 


ADVENTURES IN TURKEY & RUSSIA 


By E. H. Keeling, M.C. , 
Full of adventure and sheds valuable light on Turkish 
character and methods. Maps and Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
GENERAL SIR GEORGE GREAVES 


Foreword by Field-Marshal Earl Haig, O.M. 
A record of sport and service in many lands. Ulustrations 
and Maps. 15s. net. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN 
OLD PHYSICIAN 


By Robert Bell, M.D. 
“Few books of the class to which it belongs can compete in 
interest with this simple and unostentatious record of a long, 
strenuous and most useful life—extremely interesting reading.” 
—Sunday Times. Illustrated. 16s, nel. 


DAYS GONE BY 


By the Right Rev. J. E. Hine, M.D. (Lond.), Hon. 
D.D.(Oxon). 
Reminiscences of Central Africa of interest to travellers, 
missionaries and students. “There is no praise too high for 
this book.”—Guardian. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


THE HIMALAYAS IN INDIAN ART 
By FE. B. Havell. 

Opens up a new and very fascinating approach to Indian Art 

through the Himalayas. Many Illustrations. 12s. net. 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE: 
LETTERS TO HER FAMILY, 1839-1863. 


Edited by Leonard Huxley, LL.D. 
“The vivid charm of Jane Carlyle rises untarnished and 
enhanced by this nev correspondence. A volume which all 
sane men and women will read, will re-read, and should 
assuredly acquire.”"—S/ectator. Portraits, 21s. net. 


MEMORIES AND FRIENDS 

By A. C. Benson. 
“This entertaining book. . . . Dr. Benson's intimate 
knowledge and his power of seizing the human greatnesses 
and foibles of these strong characters give these memories a 
vividness which will recall to hundreds, if not to thousands, 
the unforgettable things.’—Tlhe Times. With Portraits. 


16s. net. 
JERUSALEM—II, 1921-1922 


Being the Records of the Pro-Jerusalem Council during 
the first two years of the Civil Administration. Edited 
by C. R. Ashbee, M.A., with a preface by Sir Ronald 
Storrs, President of the Pro-Jerusalem Society. 

With numerous Illustrations, £2 2s. net. 


THE ODDS AT MONTE CARLO 


Analysed by “ Scrutator.” 
“*¢ Scrutator’ is the wisest counsellor a gambler could have.” 
—Morning Post. 5s. net. 





THE GAME ANIMALS OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


By Capt. T. E. Donne, C.M.G. 
An account, by one in official charge, of the introduction, 
acclimatisation and development of these animals. Of great 
interest to sportsmen and naturalists. Illustrated. 21s. net, 


THE MERCHANT NAVY 
By Archibald Hurd. Vol. II. (Official History of the 
Great War). 
“A wonderful volume of stories and a supreme vindication 
of the character and seamanship of the Merchant Service.”— 
Daily News. Illustrations and Maps. 21s. net. 


THE ROYAL NAVY AS I SAW IT 

By Capt. G. H. A. Willis, C.B., R.N. 
A refreshing story told with an Irishman’s zest of naval life 
at home and abroad. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


TALES OF TURKEY 

By Major E. W. C. Sandes, D.S.O., M.C., R.E. 
“A record of shrewd observation, grave or gay.”—Outlook. 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 


THE PRIME MINISTERS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 1721-1724 


By the Hon. Clive Bigham, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
“A truly delightful piece of historical writing.”—Spectator. 
39 Portraits. 4th Edition. 10s. Gd. net. 


THE CONQUESTS OF CEAWLIN, 
THE SECOND BRETW-ALDA 


By Major ‘T. P. Godsal. 
Throws an entirely new light on the period from the coming 
of the West Saxons in 514 to the death of Ceawlin in 593. 
With Maps. 12s. net. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
By the Right Rev. A. C. Headlam, C.H., D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester. 
“Te writes with the weight and the authority of a scholar. A 
reasoned and persuasive statement of the middle Anglican 
position.” —Christian World, 12s. net. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MY FATHER 


By Count Léon L. Tolstoi. 
A book which no one interested in the famous Russian novelist 
should overlook.”—Daily Mail. 6s. net. 


LETTERS OF 
ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE 


With Forty-two Additional Letters from her Father, 
William Makepeace Thackeray. Selected and Edited by 
Hlester Ritchie. 

A delightful book, full of joyous things both new and 
old.”"—Morning Post. Illustrations. 15s. nel. 


ON THE OXFORD CIRCUIT, 
AND OTHER VERSES 


By the Rt. Hon. Lord Darling of Langham. 
“A course for every mood, grave and gay, garnished with the 
sauce of wit, and enriched by side dishes of learning and fine, 
critical appreciation.”"—Daily Express. 3rd edition, enlarged. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE 7 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By Monsignor Louis Duchesne, Hon. Litt.D. Oxford, 
Litt.D. Cambridge, Membre de l'Institut de France. 
Translated by the Rev. Prof. Claude Jenkins. Volume 
111.—The Fifth Century. 21s. net. 


WONDERS OF THE HIMALAYA 


By Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.S.I., K.C.LE. 
“ Fascinating reading; a book full of interest and possesses all 
the glamour of the East.”"—Daily Graphic. 10s. 6d. aet. 
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JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. | 


JOHN, VISCOUNT MORLEY 
AN APPRECIATION AND SOME REMINISCENCES. 
By Brig.-Gen. J. H. MORGAN. 
A. worthy and noble appreciation. It is exceedingly well done—a very skilful, interpretative, sympathetic 
study of the last but one of the great Victorians. Morley is here in his habit as he lived.” 
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SANE SEX BOOKS. 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, 
straightforward information there is only one choice, and 
that is The Life and Race Series, published by the pro- 
prietors of “Health and Efficiency,” the 6d. Monthly 
Magazine. The books do not pander to weakness or pre- 
judice, and cannot possibly be confused with the other kind 
of literature sold in certain quarters. 

WISE WEDLOCK 6/9 MATRIMONY 3/- 
The reliable Volume on Birth The Truth about Marriage. 
Control. By MONA BAIRD 

By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE WOMANHOOD 3/- 


THE REALITIES OF The Facts of Life for Women, 


MARRIAGE 6/9 By MONA BAIRD 

A Book of Guidance for Adults. GIRLHOOD 3/- 

By Dr.G. COURTENAY BEALE The Facts of Life presented to 
Girls. 


INTIMATE LETTERS TO _ By MONA BAIRD 
HUSBANDS & WIVES 6/9 BOYHOOD 3/- 


illiant Soluti f Problems , : 
~ yy gaa = Seenae _ Facts of Life presented to 
soys. 


By Dr.G. COURTENAY BEALE By CHARLES THOMPSON 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY — THE ART OF COURT- 
a. 10/6 SHIP & MARRIAGE 3/- 


The only authentic edition. or, How to Love. 
es Ss By WALTER M, GALLICHAN 


THE VEIL AND , YOUTH AND 
THE VISION 8/- MAIDENHOOD 3/- 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN or Sex Knowledge for Young 


Of absorbing human interest. People. 
The most unusual novel ever By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 


published. THE LURE OF LOVE 3/- 


MANHOOD 3/- <A Psychological Manual for 
The Facts of Life presented to Future Brides and Benedicts. 
Men. By Dr. ROBERTSON 

By CHARLES THOMPSON WALLACE, M.B., C.M. 


postage and a copy of “ Health and 
Efficiency.” Send Cheque or P.O. to 
Special Offer: The complete set of 13 Vols. for 57/6. 
HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C.4 
A Specimen Copy of “Health and Efficiency” and @ 
complete Book Catalogue post free upon request. 


~ 





Each price includes 
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PRIVRADAD ARPA DLL ATL 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


FOR 


GROWING MINDS 


No father or mother interested in books 
should allow this Christmas holiday to end 
before they bring their children to see the 
treasures that we display. The first sight 
of this profusion of Books about Fairies, Animals, 
Nature, or Travel, of Poetical Works and Tales 
of Adventure, may mark a new era in their lives. 
Who can tell how greatly thought and imaginar 
tion will be stirred within them. 

Send for our Christmas Catalogues 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
’Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 























Vth Edition. Price 6d. 


SCALP MASSAGE 


HOW IT CAN RESTORE THE GROWTH AND 
COLOUR OF THE HAIR. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “URIC ACID AND THE HAIR,” 
“THE HAIR AND THE NERVOUS SYSTEM,” ete. 
Contents: On Hand and Electric Massage of the Scalp-tissues. On 

Washing, Brushing and Combing the Hair. How to Free _the 
Hair-follicles from Scurf Accumulations. The Cause and Cure 


of Hair-wastage and Discoloration. Some simple rules for self- 
applied Scalp Massage, etc. 6d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER LTD. 
(Desk 37), 117 St. GEORGE’S RD., BELGRAVIA, S.W. 1. 


’Phone Victoria 2215. 











((ATALOGU™ of Miscellaneous, Interesting SECOND-HAND 
/ FOREIGN BUOKS (mostly French). Post free on application. Also Cat, 
f English Books in new condition at considerably reduced prices. Post free on 
i Old and New Forcign Books supplied at reasonable terms. Corresp, 
in English, French, Gerraan, and Dutch.—J, A. NEUHUYS, Bookseller, 37, Dean 
Road, Willesden Grecn, London, N.W.2. Lusiness by post only, except by 
arrangement. 











JOHN LONG’S NEW LIST 


THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER IN 
MOSLEM ASIA ay £. ALEXANDER 


POWELL, Author of ** By Camel and Car to the Peacock 
Throne,” &c. With Textual Maps and large Folding 
Map in Colours. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Major Powell's volume constitutes an invaluable treatise on the 
present day political and economical conditions in Western Asia; 
Turkey, Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Persia. The 
book reveals considerable inside information acquired by the author. 


MY LIFE STORY xy coLoNEL ARTHUR 
LYNCH. Portrait. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Colonel Arthur Lynch presents a vivid account of the exciting 
events in which he has taken part, some of which have made history; 
of many notabilities he has met; and of the thousand-and-one pic- 
turesque and humorous incidents of his varied career. 


ADVANCED BILLIARDS gp, tom NEWMAN. 


With 110 Illustrations from Photographs and Diagrams 
specially taken and drawn for the work. Demy 8vo. 
Z\Is. net. 

This work, by the world’s billiards champion, goes further into 
the teaching of billiards than has ever been attempted in any previous 














book on the game. Every stroke is exhaustively explained. The 
volume will prove invaluable to that very numerous body of cuemen 
who have reached a certain degree of proficiency and then stopped 


Evening Standard; *‘ A standard work which the amateur will 
appreciate.”’ 


PHANTOMS OF THE DAWN gx, vioier 
TWEEDALE, Author of “Ghosts | Have Seen.” With 
Foreword by SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


_ In its revelation of psychic phenomena, “ Phantoms of the Dawn” 
is even more potent than the author’s so widely popular “ Ghosts I 
Have Seen.” For sheer interest the facts Violet Tweedale relates far 
surpass the realm of fiction. The book goes forth % 


j ho 
imprimatur of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. [2nd Im 








“Will outbid all rivals.’—Bookman. 
“Contains the very cream of our literature.’—Daily Graphic. 


THE CARLTON CLASSICS 
A Series of Books of the World’s Masterpieces. 


Prices: Cloth, 2s. net; Leather, 3s. net. 
Daily Telegraph: “The selection of titles is wide and compre- 


hensive. There will be no doubt as to their welcome from the book 
lover. Type, paper, binding, are a pleasure to the eye. Worthy and 
beautiful books at a reasonable price—books that will not be thrown 
away as soon as they are read, but will be cherished as valuable 


additions to any library. 50 Volumes now ready, Wile to the 
Publishers for list. 





Fiction. 7s. 6d. net 
THE JOHN LONG £500 PRIZE NOVEL (1924) 
A WISE FOOL Edward Charles Reed 


lin the John Long (2nd) £500 
ition for the Best First Novel. John Long’s previous 

Competition for the Best First Novel was won by 
Emmeline Morrison with her Novel “ Good Grain,” probably one of 
the most popular novels published in recent years. 

Truth: “Mr. John Long may be congratulated on his discovery of 
the author of this £500 prize novel. For no one can read ‘A Wise 
Fool’ without instantly recognising the pen of the born storyteller 
_ it is a ripping good yarn. . .« « Mr. Reed is bound to 
train on into a best seller.” 


MASQUERADES SHANE. LESLIE 


An exceedingly intriguing volume of the romance and tragedy of 
life. A splendid example of Mr. Shane Leslie’s art 


THE MARQUISE RING E. W. SAVI 


An eventful search after romantic adventure in which the heroine's 
expectations are more than fulfielled. {2nd Impression. 


THE WOMAN TEMPTED 
THE. COUNTESS OF CATHCART 


A delightful Novel of Society life. The motif is a delicate one, 
but js hatidled with artistic restraint. 


TIGER RIVER ARTHUR O. FRIEL 


A thrilling story of daring and struggle in the tropic jungle of 
South America, and of the fight for life against overwhelming odds, 


THE ARREST FREDERICK BROCK 


Aimée Raton strives to win the love of Israel Maclsrael, but fails, 


and the price that Maclsrael has to pay for that defeat is-the extra- 
ordinary climax of this story. 


THE WORLD OUTSIDE HAROLD MacGRATH 


Provides thrills for the nerves, pictures for the imagination, and 
sympathetic love appeal. 





» Prize-Winning Nor 























a generous share of fresh, 





JOHN LONG, Lid., 12-14 Norris $t-, Haymarket, London 
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A Little Comedy in Real Life 


Scene: The Medici Society's Galleries, 7 Grafton Street, London, lV., overheard in the Christmas 
Card Rooms. 
Time: A November Afternoon. (A customer detaches herself from the throng.) 


Customer: “ Have you Miereveld’s ‘Child and Parrot’ amongst your Calendars this year?” 
Assistant’ “ Not this year, Madam.” 
CustoMER: “ What a pity. I wanted a child’s picture.” 
Assistant: “ We have this one, Madam: ‘ Master Hare with a Robin,’ by Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 
Customer: “Oh! That’s very good, and, after all, a robin is a pleasanter bird for a child’s 
mind to dwell upon.” 
(Exit—as, by the way, do Omnes—completely satisfied.) 


T the Medici Galleries the Christmas spirit is already animating those wise people who are 
keeping their good resolution to shop early whilst there is ample time for leisurely choice 
amongst the infinite variety of Cards and Calendars, prints and books, statuary, bronzes and 
other objects of vertue which may be found there. Where there is such abundance of delightful 
things from which to choose, no one need go away unsatisfied, and whether one desires to spend a 
matter of pence or pounds, the sum can be expended to the best possible advantage in The 
Medici Society’s Galleries. 


Although The Society carries a large stock, it ventures to remind those who are contemplating the 
purchase of framed Medici Prints for their discriminating friends of the advisability of placing 
their orders as soon as possible so as to ensure delivery in good time for Christmas. The greatest 
care is given to the framing of the Medici Prints, and in order to achieve results which will 
satisfy the high standard of workmanship which the public have learnt to expect from The 
Medici Society, it is advisable to allow reasonable time for the completion of special orders. 


The Society would also emphasise a fact perhaps not sufficiently appreciated by those who are 
unable to visit the Medici Galleries and who have no local dealer—namely, the convenience 
of ordering by post from the Medici Catalogue. On receipt of stamps or a postal order 
for 1/- The Seciety will promptly forward to the applicant a complete catalogue of the 
Medici Prints containing some 270 large illustrations, together with advice regarding suitable 
frames for the pictures. Although a personal visit to the Galleries or to a local dealer is the best 
method of purchase (for only thus can the colouring of the reproductions be appreciated) it is 
none the less possible to make a wholly satisfactory choice from the Medici Catalogues, and an 
increasing number of people are doing so. The large catalogue is the only one for which a charge 
is made. The following can be had post free on application:—The Medici Society’s Book 
Catalogue and Autumn List, an illustrated catalogue of the Medici Cards and Calendars; The 
Modern Art Society’s illustrated Catalogue of Colour Prints; and an illustrated Booklet of 
Christmas Gift Suggestions. Write now for these lists. 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOK PUBLICATIONS, 
@ The Medici Society will publish on December 4th 
HOMER’S ODYSSEY. Done into English by S. H. BUTCHER and ANDREW 
LANG. With 20 illustrations reproduced by the Medici Process from the water colour drawings 
of W. RUSSELL FLINT, A.R.A. Limited to 500 numbered copies. Demy 4to. £6 6s. net. 
The Society has just published 

VOLUME III. PLOTINUS. Translated by STEPHEN MACKENNA, ON THE 
NATURE OF THE SOUL. Cr 4to. 21s. net. This translation of Plotinus has been universally 
acclaimed as a work of supreme literary merit. The gold medal presented by the Tailteann for 
a Work of Scholarship was awarded this year for Volume II. 


(i) THE ETHICAL TREATISES. 16s, net. 
(ii) PSYCHIC AND PHYSICAL TREATISES. 21s. net. 


@ Prospectuses of these books may be had on application, 


Write for Catalogues or visit 


The Medici Society’s Galleries, 
7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 


121 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; ra 63 Bold Street, Liverpool; 


Prince’s Street, Harrogate; and 755 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 
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